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ARE THE IRISH RIGHT | 
Max Grabau 


ABOUT JOYCE? 






ILLEGAL CONSECRATION 
OF BISHOPS IN CHINA 






| Th. J. Zubek, O.F.M. 









PREACHERS ARE SHORN SHEEP, 


DEWDROPS AND LOCUSTS | Francis X. Curley, SJ. 





BUSINESSMEN AREN’T OGRES | Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M Conv. 











‘FAIR SHARE’* CAMPAIGNS 
COMPLETED 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1959 


Fremont, Nebraska— 
St. Patrick’s Church 


Junction City, Kansas— 
St. Xavier Church 


Lancaster, Ohio— 
St. Mary’s Church 


Laredo, Texas— 
Blessed Sacrament Church 


Laredo, Texas— 
St. Peter’s Church 


Topeka, Kansas— 
St. Matthew’s Church 


Casa Grande, Arizona— 
St. Anthony’s Church 


Omaha, Nebraska— 
Holy Ghost Church 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 


AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


Telephone: PlLaza 3-4155 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OBJECTIVE 
$225,000 


$250,000 


$500,000 


$100,000 


$ 75,000 


$125,000 


$125,000 


$150,000 





FAIR SHARE 


THOMAS RICHARD - 


AND ee 


*Registered U.S. Pi 


OBTAINED 
$295,685 


$255,000 


$725,000 


$113,500 


$ 79,000 


$150,000 


$183,000 


$182,000 









KANSAS CITY, MISSOURD 
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know the facts about this unique, patented chair 







Reserved seating with a 10 year 
guarantee. More than just a chair. It's a 
‘system of three or more sets of 
comfortable efficient seating in ene .. . 
the finest yet the most economical 
seating facility available. You are 
not asked to believe this without 
proof. We will gladly send 
you a detailed, colorfully 
illustrated brochure titled 
=~ “RESERVE SEATING”... 


Write today . . . or send coupon. 
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How can we make one chair do the work of three. Send 
us the proof in your brochure titled “RESERVE | 
SEATING.” l 
Firm name 
Street address | 
City. . State | 
individual's name me a 
Pioneers in Seating for Institutions and Business. | 
Established 1925 


THe Homiteric snp Pastoral Review (Monthly), LIX, No. 8 (May, 1959). Copyright 1959 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry*at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. 8S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, ; Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 








dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock . $32. 50 
Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- Seoul Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 321 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32) in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 33 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 331 in. 
aonee 60 in. 44 in. 16) in. 331) in. 

6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 331 in. No. 4B Roman Sty! 

: ; : yle No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 

B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. Ready Made Cassack Ready Made rates 
B6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Altar Boys (OMPLETE OUTEITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 












collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B1l,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _w $8.00 $8.50 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42in. an 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 &2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. &$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.7 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 3° 10.75 5S 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 SL 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54in. S® 11.50 2S 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 © 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. SE 12.50 XL 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 Se 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
$4.50 





2 Per eS OS aaa 

F No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
” Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 

f rT ’ (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
Oe | wT cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
rit a . Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.2 
j SM No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Made 


| } extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
| p (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
; 3 forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
a iy ’ made extra full. Specify color banding desired 


Wav 4 a Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ~~ Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
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Needlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
ard of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 





Roman Cope ... 


Roman Dalmatics . 
.. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


Benediction Veil 





No. 5A700 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 6250 8 
Gotmc Come ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble. 
.. 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 


. $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 


99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 





(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.75 $75.25 
Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole..LINED ONLY 12.25 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers).................- $49.50 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

PRESENT SUIT COAT 

Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 


appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


At I of HANSEN f D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, oe Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 

























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wocl Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A957 

Tropical made of 45% wool and 

55% Dacron. Lightweight. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 





V YP ATS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telepho 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Americas Finest ASSOUKS - 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping | 
and buttons according to rank of | 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


ne FRanklin 2-8750 
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No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
CAE 6c cncaenvanons $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
5 isa dco ates gees a allaaaiees Gaiam $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 


eee ee eer eeeeeeee 


i rate ee Ge tine 5 $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$ 


Surplice to match.......... 


The Kone of. HANSEN 


FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


23 NO. 














































rements 
Sassock, 
t blank. 
cloak is e ) = e ae 
shema- Immported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
or Do- Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices Ee 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

is Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
sleeves.| including side drops, and finished width including front 
‘Piping! drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
ank of| inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 

| width 32 inches including front drop. 
vithout (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
1 Mon- ered medium — linen, ee linen, cross on yee ose 
fozetta Cross design, per yard....... 4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Bishop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
rnbya ered medium weight linen, an low. Please state color — e0 
r Ca design, per yard............ | | 
ailable (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 

. : Be a Add ee aie sa Ace a nei alee! CTS AO $16.50 
ered medium a linen, be - ati 
design, pet yar... . 2.0.20. 6.00 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidere 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 10n-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 

Light ered medium weight linen, “ de- A wees Dee, Pla senna $14. = 
‘ ign, per yafd.............. 4.75 °. urplice. Plain non-wrink- 
= a nee Altar Cloth. Medium [198 sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
-. Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
per yard ....ccssescceceees $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
Cloth ny hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
ere etepsenss Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) FI F2* F3** 
Cl linen, without lace or hemstitching, Ami $2.80 $3.00 $ 
oth per yard Lio msigccmuoairen on $3.00 Camel es 1.20 1.35 1.75 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and pyurificator .... .85 95 1.20 
— front. One inch hem on back. IT ee 1.30 1.50 1.70 
finest.  (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
. linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. F601 Surplice to — Alb. **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
Et a AES ea en RS 24.50 
‘ PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight a 96 laches wide 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No, FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 47 
aie ip epicentre wa cord nie 4 No. F4** H mt, yd. ..... id 
No. F503 Alb. as above DI ee No. F2* soa’ Hae «py yd. .. 1.59 
‘ : . * For light weight Albs and Surplices 
H ag rad ‘ -* 1 . - tee 2 — ** oe —, nam Altar Linens, Priest 
°. ace Surplice to matc . s and Surplices. 
saad ater ate ag eat ln att rads ral od Share $13.25 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 








CoomMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Fr. Noonan to Fr. Heide 
EDITOR: 

Though Fr. Herman Heide’s article 
“Catholic Elementary Schools—Al- 
ways!” (HPR, Feb., 1959) was an- 
nounced as “submitted independently of 
Fr. Noonan’s case [and] defends the 
other side in this present controversy,” 
I am a bit apprehensive lest his presen- 
tation put me in the light of having ad- 
vocated the closing of all Catholie grade 
schools in favor of Catholie central high 
schools. As I made clear in my own 
article (Jan., 1959) the most desirable 
goal, naturally, would be to have all 
Catholic youth, from kindergarten to 
university (and even at the university 
level), educated in Catholic institu- 
tions. 

I should like now to make a few com- 
ments on Fr. Heide’s position. 

Since the adolescent years are the 
most formative, there is far more dan- 
ger in Catholic young people attending 
godless publie high schools than the 
publie grade school. As every pastor 
knows, the average youngster in the 
publie grade school is just as good and 
“protected” as the youngster in the 
Catholic grade school. Here, of course, 
I refer to the parish in which the Con- 
fraternity is well established and where 
the parents have been trained to set a 
good example and to inculeate aware- 
ness of the strength of the sacraments. 

Fr. Heide dangerously takes for 
granted as the general rule that all 
Catholie grade schools are far superior 
scholastically to publie schools. He 
feels that when Catholie students from 
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publie schools reach Catholie high 
schools they must be re-edueated, 


brought up to date along intellectual 
lines. This may be true in certain lo- 
calities, but it is presumptive to say 
that it is true of the nation at large. 
And Fr. Heide forgets, too, that not 
more than 40 per cent of Catholie grade 
school children will enroll in Catholic 
high schools. 

What formative training in simple 
logic does a youngster have (even a 
youngster from a Catholie grade school) 
which may serve him against the studied 
outlawing of religion and religious dis- 
cipline in the publie high 
school? Fr. Heide expresses this eli- 
mate splendidly in his article (see pp. 
427, 428). But instead of seeing this 
condition in the average publie high 
school, he finds it in the public grade 
At the grade-school level this 
state of affairs does not make too much 


modern 


school. 


impression on the little ones, provided 
their parents are watchful. When these 
same youngsters reach high school and 
begin to mature mentally, then the god- 
less publie school may do irreparable 
harm. Here is where the Catholic cen- 
tral high school, staffed by a competent 
faculty, comes in to mould the matur- 
ing mind of the adolescent. 

The writer in February HPR ends his 
article with this sentence: “It is better 
to have a complete schooling for many 
than only a partial schooling for all!” 
Which is exactly what my January ar- 
ticle advocated, except that it tried to 
suggest that it is better (for the 65 per 
cent of Catholic young people who will 
be foreed to attend godless public 






















Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 














THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


TABERNACLE 
BURGLAR 
ALARM 









The Burglar- 
proof Taberna- 
cle is strongly 
recommended by the 
Holy See. 

(Cong. Sacr.: Instr. 
of May 26, 1938, ad 4) 


Au existing tabernacles may now be 
equipped with an absolutely foolproof 
burglar alarm! 

ProxAlarm, the result of years of development 
in answer to hundreds of requests by the clergy, 
requires only a simple installation, and sounds 
its warning in the church or rectory, or both, 
any time a person, except during services, comes 
within the proximity of the tabernacle. 
ProxAlarm complies fully with the requirements 
and suggestions of the “‘Instruction on the Dili- 
gent Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,” 
and at all previewed demonstrations has met 
with overwhelming enthusiasm by the Hier- 
archy, Priests, and Architects. 


Complete Unit: $225 F.O.B. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(If payment is enclosed with order, $205, 
Freight prepaid) 

Mail coupon for your order, 
or additional information 


Uintecichs 


3700 Euclid Avenue, e Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WINTERICH’S, 3700 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please ship to our church a complete 
ProxAlarm Tabernacle Protection Unit 


[_] Ship F.O.B. and mail invoice, $225 
[-] Check enclosed. Ship prepaid, $205 


| 

| 
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| 
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| (J Please send additional information 
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schools) to pool our resources material 
and spiritual (teaching) and give the 
preference to Catholie central high 
schools in those areas where the problem 
is acute. 

JAMES E. Noonan, O.M.1I. 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wisconsin 


Fr. Heide to Fr. Noonan 


EDITOR: 

The basie difference between my po- 
sition and that of Fr. James Noonan is 
clear from the answer to this question: 
Which period of a child’s life is the 
more formative? Fr. Noonan main- 
tains that the high school period is; I 
maintain that the elementary school 
The very term “elementary” 
There can be no “high” 


period is. 
connotes this. 
school unless there has been a_ basic 
school. Deordination in the basie 
schooling precludes any effective work 
in the high school unless the work is 
remedial. High schools are not sup- 
posed to be remedial institutions. <A 
Catholie high school, of its very nature, 
presupposes the Catholic elementary 
school just as a godless high school pre- 
supposes a godless grammar school. 

If the parishes and parents can do 
such an excellent job with public gram- 
mar-school children, why cannot they 
do at least an adequate job with high 
school children?—and_ especially if 
these children have had eight more 
years of Catholic training? If the par- 
ents lose all control of their children in 
high school, as Fr. Noonan seems to im- 
ply, it is evident that they have not had 
proper control in the earlier and more 
formative years, i.e., during elementary 
school. These parents, then, have not 
and cannot do the job which Fr. Noonan 
assumes they do. This goes a long way 
toward vitiating the contention that the 
little would not be 


ones impressed 








no other fund raising firm under the sun 





has lawson associates’ experience 
in catholic school campaigns* 


* just another reason why lawson associates is the only firm 
ever to merit a full page article in losservatore romano... .. 
* jusl another reason why it’s always best to consult with 
lawson associales on any fund raising problem. 





LAWSON ASSOCIATES inc 


Home Office: 

53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B.C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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NEW BEAUTY 
IN BELL MUSIC 


WITH A 


NEW WORLD 
CARILLON 


by Deagan 


Hear how Deagan’s pat- 
ented tuning process as- 
sures glorious bell music in 
full harmony. 


Write for details and 
prices on Deagan car- 
illons—as memorial 
gifts and as musically 
correct tower instru- 
ments for every church 
need and budget. 


Deagan Carillons 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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by godless schooling “provided of 
course their parents are watehful.” 
Are we to assume that the watchfulness 
is vigilant and discerning and effective 
in the early years, but that all this 
must stop at high school? If it stops in 
high school, is any school a solution? 

I assume nothing in relation to the 
grade schools that Fr. Noonan has not 
assumed in relation to the high school. 
Fr. Noonan assumes that Catholie cen- 
tral high schools are better than public 
high schools. This is a general state- 
ment. Why is it dangerous for me to 
assume the same thing about grammar 
school? When we look at an over-all 
picture, we do not deny that there can 
be exceptions simply because we fail to 
note them. 

What I mentioned on pages 427—8 
is just as true of the high school as of 
the grammar school. Father Noonan 
admits them of high school; I admit 
them also of grammar schools. The ef- 
fect of godlessness is more devastating 
the earlier the child is exposed to it. 

HERMAN L. HEIDE 
New York, N.Y. 


Kp. Note: Readers, particularly 
those who are literally living with the 
problem to which Fathers Noonan and 
Heide have addressed themselves, need 
not be reminded of its urgency. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, has not only followed the 
HPR discussion, but has made his own 
study of this problem. His study and 
conclusions will appear in his article 
(“Which Grades to Drop?’’) in the next 
issue of HPR. 


Genuine Modesty 


EDITOR: 

An anonymous article, “Confused 
Consciences or Confused Confessors, 
II,” in your March issue takes excep- 
tion to comments of mine in Theological 


. 


WV 


WHEN DOES A PRIEST 
NEED LIFE INSURANCE? 














Whenever a priest has close 
relatives or a special institution 
in whose support he is 
interested, life insurance 

can help him. f 


For priests and for lay brothers 
in the teaching profession, life 
insurance represents one of the most 
secure savings plans available 

today. For example: A $1,000 
Ordinary Life policy with Ministers 
Life when taken at the age of 30, 
will, at age 60, have accumulated a 
cash value of $486 in addition to 
providing 30 years of insurance 
protection. 


Also, as a priest or lay brother, you 
are a select risk and entitled to special low 
rates. Providing you have a good health record 
and are under age 45 a $5,000 policy can be issued 
without medical examination. You need only mail 
the coupon below to receive complete information... 


Ministers Life Board of Directors includes Rt. Rev. Msgr. George E. Ryan, Rector of 
St. Paul Cathedral and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thos. Shanahan, librarian at St. Paul Seminary. 


SUSERSRSRESREeeeReeseneeeesenseseeeaseses 
= MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
@ 10853 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 

Please send me information on Ordinary Life [] Endowment [7] 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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4. SIMPLEST 
7) SYSTEM YET! 
REGIMENT 
YOUR KEYS! 





Fits desk drawers or file cabinets 


Like other Ke-master cabinets, the Key- 
drawer is constructed of welded steel 
for maximum protection. It is available 
in three sizes (with capacities of 40, 80 
or 120 keys) and crackle-finish colors 
(gray, light green and tan). Handles 
are available for portability. 

Other Ke-master systems are designed 
for capacities ranging from 10 keys to 
more than 800. 

Ke-master Key Control 
provides these advantages: 

@ A tag to identify each key @ A sturdy 
spiral wire that aligns key tags neatly 
and compactly @ An index for listing 
vital lock and key information @ A unit 
best suited to your needs — a Key Rack, 
Key Board, Key Drawer or Key Cab- 
inet. @ A locked Key Cabinet for maxi- 
mum security At your local stationers 


"miami cael ahaa le ahh ea aasataaaiaaiaa 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. HP-5 





Address 
City 


Zone. State. 
a 
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Studies on the matter of modesty in 
feminine dress. After a reference to my 
“dubious reasons for allowing young 
people to remain in unnecessary dan- 
gers,” my nameless critic concludes: 
ss a word of caution has seemed 
necessary against the danger of going 
too far in our tolerance.” 

In context this language would seem 
to admit of but one interpretation, 
namely, that I had shown myself “tol- 
erant” of something less than genuine 
modesty, and in so doing revealed my- 
self as inclined, if not already com- 
mitted, to moral laxism. 

A proper reading of my comments in 
Theological Studies will, 1 am _ sure, 
correct that serious misrepresentation 
of fact. With regard to “the average 
American girl, at an age level to which 
this problem [of modesty in dress] per- 
tains,” I explicitly conceded that “guid- 
ance of some sort is needed—not in 
order to designate a line where virtue 
ends and sin begins, but in order to 
educate and win her to an ideal of 
modesty which will be conspicuous.” 

My following paragraph reads in 
part: “It would be universally con- 
ceeded that any rational program of 
education and inspiration to modesty 
must be basically designed to communi- 
cate correct notions of the virtue itself, 
an appreciation of the principles and 
facts pertaining to the occasions of sin, 
and effective motivation along positive 
lines. The only legitimate point of 
debate is whether mathematical stand- 
ards of dress are a necessary or useful 
adjunct to this indispensable phase of 
the project.” 

Whatever legitimate differences of 
opinion there may be with regard to 
the advisability of mathematical stand- 
ards, I respectfully submit that my rel- 
evant comments in Theological Studies 
are nowhere either suggestive of rea- 





“THE PRIMARY SCHOOL OF $ 


During the 19th Annual North 
American Liturgical Week the 
Church year was described as 
‘the primary school of sanctity” 
...as “our sacramental school of 
holiness’’ . . . and as an ‘‘antici- 
pation of the glory of eternity.” 
The speakers further emphasized 
that its Christian Life seasons form 
one cycle—that of Christ. 


A new Church year has begun. 


To share in this daily life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is nec- 
essary for all—and should begin 
early in life. 

Boys and girls can and must be 
initiated naturally and under- 
standably into the true spirit of 
the Church year... in a way that 
will help them want to live as full 
Christians. 

Thousands of catechists, teach- 
ing boys and girls in religious 
instruction classes, have found 








GEO. A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


valuable help in achieving this 
aim through the regular use of the 
weekly Confraternity Messen- 
gers. In these religious instruction 
weeklies, the Church year comes 
alive . . . Bible history is relived 

. . the Catechism is translated 
into practice. 

The theme of study this year in 
the Young Catholic Messenger 
(for grades 6-9) and the Junior 
Catholic Messenger (for grades 
3-6) is the Commandments. Our 
Little Messenger (for grades 
2 and 3) prepares children for 
First Holy Communion. 

You can help your boys and 
girls appreciate this ‘primary 
school of sanctity’’—the living of 
the Church year. Have them read 
and study their own editions of the 
Confraternity Messengers in 
your religion classes. (Sample 
copies on request.) 
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sons—dubious or otherwise—for allow- 
ing young people to remain in unneces- 
sary dangers, or indicative of “toler- 
ance” in the contextually unsavory con- 
notation of that word. 


JoHn J. Lynew SB.J. 


Weston College 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Levenson’s ““Commandments”’ 


Epitor: 

I’m sure that I am not the only 
preacher in the country who receives 
letters from parishioners following some 
Sunday sermons. Actually I read them 
and try to see what I may learn from 
my ‘“coaches’”—even thé crank letters. 
Of late, however, my mail has increased 
as a result of some telecasts featuring 
Sam Levenson (who, I have learned, is 
certainly among the cleanest if not the 
funniest comics around) and Arthur 
Godfrey. I now have about ten copies 
of “Ten Commandments for Parents— 
Sam Levenson’s Home Remedies for 
Juvenile Delinqueney” which 
coaches have sent in with the respectful 
implication that perhaps I might con- 
sider the material for sermons. I am 
taking my parishioners very seriously 
and, unless you have learned that all 
my fellow priests have received copies 


my 


of Levenson’s wisdom, may I offer this 


and sound advice 
a 


through your “Communications” 


comedian’s serious 


1. Thou shalt guard thy children in 
the home and on the street. 

2. Thou shalt make thy home a 
sanctuary of love and devotion. 

3. Thou shalt honor the teachers of 
thy children and teach thy chil- 
dren to honor them. 

4. Thou shalt not condone the faults 
of thy children through a mis- 
guided sense of loyalty. 

5. Thou shalt teach thy children re- 
spect for the law and keep them 


. 





“The work is a rich 
treasure in which the 
Catholic teaching about 
Scripture and the Doc- 
trines taken from it are 
clearly exposed.’’—Biblica 


‘‘We hope that this work, 

which has no Catholic 

parallel in English 

speaking countries, serves 

to make the Word of God 

better known and loved.” 
Revue Biblique 


“The best guide in Eng- 
lish to an understanding 
of the official Roman 
Catholic position on Bib- 
lical problems, and of 
Roman Catholic contri- 
butions to the study of 
the Bible.” —R. H. 
PFEIFFER, Harvard University 


**__A book of this type 
has long been a desider- 
atum in the Catholic 
English-speaking world. 
We are glad to note that 
the gap has been filled 
with such competence. 
We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the authors for 
their self-sacrificing la- 
bor and to the publisher 
for the technical perfec- 
tion of the book.’’—The 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 


Moreover, the cli- 
mate of thought and 
method of treatment are 
imbued with a Catholic 
mentality and a_ rever- 
ence for God’s holy word 
and they give a pleasing 
warmth and light to the 
whole.’’—V. Rev. Athanasius 
Miller, 0.$.B., former Secretary, 
Pontifical Commission on Biblical 
Studies 





CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Ser.L., V.F. 
and 
Mother KATHRYN SULLIVAN 
R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 


Now in its third printing! 


This distinguished 1896-page work stands alone as 
the only English-language Catholic encyclopedia of 
the Bible available to priests and educated laymen. 
A work of vast magnitude and scholarship, it covers 
exhaustively both the Old and New Testaments in 
6285 articles supplemented by 450 pictures, maps, 
and charts. 


Prepared after years of research by a team of noted 
Catholic scholars, this is at once a commentary, a 
dictionary, and an atlas of Biblical places—a true 
encyclopedia in every sense. Above all, it is a com- 
plete and absolutely accurate guide to Biblical theology, 
philosophy, history, geography, language, and govern- 
ment, as well as a biography of Biblical personages. 


The authors have carefully identified and discussed 
at length all the thousands of people, places, and events 
mentioned in the Book of Books, and have explained 
the origins and meaning of all Scriptural terms. 


Its richness of content, its handsome format and easy- 
to-read type—plus its magnificent illustrations (some 
in full color)—-combine to make this work far superior 
to any other reference on the Bible. To own it is to 
possess a two-volume library of inestimable value to 
your work and spiritual welfare. 


Complete two-volume set Complete two-volume set 


(with thumb index) $25.00 (without thumb index) $22.00 
Old Testament volume (with Old Testament volume 

thumb index) 13.00 (without thumb index) 12.00 
New Testament volume (witt. New Testament volume 

thumb index) 12.00 (without thumb index) 10.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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from the companionship of chil- 
dren who indicate disrespect for 
the law. 

6. Thou shalt not lead thy child 

into temptation by providing him 

with the means thereof :—to wit— 
too much money, a ear, and adult 
privileges. 

Thou shalt enforce decency in the 

dress of thy daughters and dig- 

nity in the dress of thy sons. 

8. Thou shalt protect the morals of 
thy children from the indiscre- 
tions of youthful ardor and inex- 
perience. 

9. Thou shalt conduct thine own 
affairs in such a manner as to set 
an example worthy of imitation 
by the children. 

10. Thou shalt not permit thy chil- 
dren to bear arms except in the 
service of their country. 


~I 


PRAEDICANS 
New York, New York 


Testing Seminarians’ 


Personalities 
EDITOR: 
Father Murray’s excellent article 


“Personality Study of Priests and Sem- 
inarians” in the February issue of HPR 
prompts me to make two observations. 
I note that Father Murray points out 
that such screening may save dioceses 
the money expended on the 88 per cent 
of students who leave the seminary be- 
tween entrance at high school and or- 
dination. 

First, I have always felt that one who 
is emotionally immature or weak can- 
not last long in a seminary, and there- 


fore they leave early in the training 
without much loss to the diocese finan- 
cially or otherwise. Those who leave 
later in the course are far from unstable 
and become good laymen. 

Second, I wonder if we would have 
lost the Curé of Ars to the priesthood if 
his seminary had used personality tests? 
A recent writer attributes his talk of 
chairs flying around the room to his 
mental sufferings. 

The idea of personality tests is a good 
one, but, if it is adopted, extreme cau- 
tion will be required not to become too 
strict. After all, thousands of years be- 
fore modern psychiatry men had inner 
conflicts between lower and higher na- 
ture. It will remain true that no son of 
Adam lives without some personality 
defect. 

The discipline and sacrifice of semi- 
nary life roots out, generally, those who 
aren't qualified. After ordination, it is 
true that an emotionally stable priest 
may, for temporary periods, become 
emotionally disturbed. As Pope Pius 
XII said in his last speech on the priest- 
hood, he could promise no tranquil life 
in the priesthood ; “local circumstances,” 
plus struggle with one’s self, would bring 
“crises” to priests. During these crises, 
the Pope added, psychological strength 
would decay for a time, but encourage- 
ment by other and older priests would 


restore vigor. 


JoHN G. O’RouRKE 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
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SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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SUMMER CAMPAIGNS ARE SUCCESSFUL 
WHEN DIRECTED BY 


ccs 





For Example: 


AMT. 

LOCATION PARISH GOAL SUBS’D 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. St. Rosalie $ 65,000 $ 80,000 
Brentwood, L. I. St. Ann $ 50,000 $ 65,000 
Waterford, Mich. Our Lady of the Lakes $100,000 $120,980 
Sea Girt, N. J. St. Mark $ 75,000 $ 75,945 
Fishkill, N. Y. St. Mary $ 50,000 $ 74,000 
Northport, N. Y. St. Philip Neri $ 75,000 $136,068 
Linesville, Pa. St. Philip $ 35,000 $ 40,793 
Long Beach, L. I. St. Ignatius Martyr 

St. Mary of the Isle $150,000 $229,000 
Rockaway Point, L. |. St. Edmund $100,000 $105,000 
Manomet, Mass. St. Bonaventure $ 50,000 $ 50,010 
Centereach, L. |. Assumption, B. V. M. $ 50,000 $ 92,418 
Rutland, Vermont Mt. St. Joseph Acad. $350,000 $385,715 
White River Junction, Vt. St. Anthony $ 80,000 $ 93,050 
Mays Landing, N. J. St. Vincent de Paul $ 30,000 $ 37,608 
Sullivan’s Island, S. C. Stella Maris $ 45,000 $ 53,209 
Seaside Park, N. J. St. Catherine of Siena $ 75,000 $ 85,514 
Brant Beach, N. J. St. Francis $ 40,000 $117,112 


CALL NOW—Plan for a SUCCESS this Summer 


e Analysis at no obligation e Reasonable Flat Fee 


e All Catholic Staff e Follow-Up Services 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.— OXford 5-1175 ¥ 3 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: 7601 Main St. PLaza 4867 ST. LOUIS, MO. 3926 Lindell Bivd. JEfferson 5-2833 Z| 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.: 4409 N.W. 45 St. Windsor 2.0678 NUTLEY, N. J. 384 Franklin Ave. NOrth 1-1440 
CHICAGO, ILL: 55 E. Washington St. DEarborn 2.7009 MONTREAL, P.Q: Rue St. Laurent. CRescent 4.5596 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By John J. O'Sullivan, S.7.D., St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Loved by His Sacred Heart 
Feast. of the Sacred Heart 

Love, of course, is always a subject of in- 
terest to the Church. But a special stress is 
given lo love during the month of June. As 
the people of the world have their weddings 
and graduations and anniversaries, the Church 
has its Feast of the Sacred Heart during June. 
And think, too, of the love that is found in 
so very many ordinations during this month. 


We Are Not Alone 
Third Sunday after Pentecost 

If you want to measure your love for Christ, 
you can dwell on your atlitude toward saints 
and toward sin. The great saints have usu- 
ally spoken of their faults, of their great 
heartache at offending God. Sometimes their 
words seem somewhat exaggerated, but their 
acute judgment of themselves flows from that 
true love of God which is so sensitive to the 
slightest offense against Him. 


The Marks of a Priest 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Have you regularly prayed for the priest 
who baptized you? For the priest who kindly 
heard your first’ uncertain confession, the 
priest who gently bent down to you for you 


Page 
first Holy Communion? Do you remember 
that real spiritual father who encouraged you 
with your vows of love on your wedding day? 
And somewhere in the future there is a priest 
who will bring you, please God, in the clos- 
ing hours of your earthly life the strength of 
the last sacraments. 


The Marks of a Christian 
Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 

Do you love one another, you people who 
are here at worship, as members of this 
parish? Do you even know one another? 
Once out of Mass, what ideas do you ez- 
change? Are you ever one in mind and 
heart? Do you care and do you judge your- 
self responsible for your neighbor, for your 
fellow citizens in this land, for the human 
family across the world? 


The Force of Love 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 

Religion demands your active interest in 
other settings, for Christians live also in 
families, in parishes, and in the State. Here 
you are to make your judgment as Christian 
laymen; here you will bend your energies 
that these societies will become what God 
wants them to be. 
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Illegal Consecration 
of Bishops tn China 


Q, THE MILLIONS of Catholics un- 
der Communist rule, the Chinese Catho- 
lies are in the most critical condition. 
Following upon the occupation of the 
whole Chinese mainland by the Com- 
munists in 1949, the Communist regime 
initiated a campaign against Catholics 
in the name of Chinese patriotism. 
Catholics were bombarded with propa- 
ganda to free themselves from the im- 
perialist influence exercised by the Vati- 
can and by foreign missionaries. 

In 1949 there were in China about 
6,000 missionaries; that is, 
priests and religious brothers and sisters 


foreign 


from Europe and America. The number 
of indigenous clergy amounted to 2,800. 
Chinese Catholies, about 3,250,000 in 
number, were organized in 20 archdi- 
oceses, 92 dioceses, 30 prefectures apos- 
tolic and one administrature apostolic.’ 

The Communists expelled most of the 
foreign bishops and missionaries and 
imprisoned the rest with a part of the 
Chinese clergy. The clergy that re- 
mained ostensibly free were forced to 
support the Communist regime of 
China. 

Pope Pius XII was gravely concerned 
with the continuous attacks against the 


'Annuario Pontificio, 1955, p. 1302. 
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fore his internment in Red concentra- 
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States via Austria and Rome. He is now 
a member of the Department of Re- 
ligion, Seton Hall University, inspiring 
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Church and with the persecution of, and 
pressure upon the clergy in China. He 
firmly protested against Communist 
machinations in his apostolic letter 
Cupimus imprimis of January 18, 1952. 
In this letter the Holy Father also 
stressed the unswerving maternal feel- 
ings of the Chureh toward all nations, 
including China.” 

But the anti-Catholic trend with all 
its evil consequences continued. On Oc- 


2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIV_ (1952), 


153-158. 
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tober 7, 1954, Pope Pius XII issued an- 
other encyclical to Chinese Catholies, 
entitled Ad Sinarum gentem. Again the 
Holy Father refuted the Communist ac- 
cusations that the Chinese Catholies 
were unpatriotic. He also rejected the 
Communist-sponsored doctrine of the 
so-called “three autonomies” (self-gov- 
ernment, self-support and self-propaga- 
tion of the Catholic Church in China) as 
opposed to the unity of the Catholic 
Church.* 

Nevertheless, the Communist pressure 
against the Church did not diminish. 
In 1957, a pro-Communist organization 
called “The Patriotic Association of 
Chinese Catholics” was established. 
This association arranged huge meetings 
in which Catholics were induced to elect 
new bishops for the dioceses unlawfully 
vacated by expelled or imprisoned bish- 
ops. From March, 1958, until the end of 
that year, 32 pro-Communist priests 
were elected bishops and 20 of them 
consecrated by the remaining 
brainwashed Chinese bishops. The 
anti-Vatican propaganda and the pres- 
sure upon the clergy finally brought 
forth its wicked fruit. 

On June 29, 1958, Pope Pius XII, 
deeply moved by the new events, issued 
still another strongly worded encyclical 
letter to Chinese Catholies, entitled Ad 
Apostolorum Again the 
Holy Father stressed the continuous so- 
licitude of the Holy See for the Catho- 
lies of China. This solicitude was 
clearly manifested by Pope Pius XI 
when in 1926 he ordained the first group 
of Chinese bishops. Pius XII himself 
expressed his care for China by estab- 
lishing the Chinese hierarchy and ap- 
pointing the first Chinese Cardinal in 
1946. In this eneyclical Pius XII ex- 


were 


Principis.4 


* Ibidem, XXXXVII (1955), 5-14. 
*Tbidem, L (1958), 601-614. 
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plained the true Catholie teaching on 
patriotism and the efforts of the Chureh 
to further true peace based on justice 
and charity. He also stressed the su- 
preme authority of the Church in ex- 
plaining natural law. 

The encyclical is particularly con- 
cerned with the problem of unauthorized 
elections and consecrations of bishops in 
China.® 

This is a question which demands a 
thorough scrutiny. 


THE QUESTION OF VALIDITY OF 
THE CONSECRATIONS 


In connection with the Communist- 
sponsored consecration of bishops in 
China, one can hear and read pro- 
nouncements expressing doubts about 
the validity of such ordinations. 

According to Canon Law the conse- 
eration of a bishop comes under the term 
of the ordination or the conferring of 
the sacrament of holy orders. (Can. 
950) 

For the valid conferring of the sacra- 
ment of holy orders, as the first condi- 
tion, it is necessary on the part of the 
minister of the sacrament that he must 
have the power to do so. In ease of 
major orders (subdeaconate, deaconate, 
priesthood, and episcopacy) the bishop 
is the minister of valid ordination. 
Other conditions for the validity of the 
sacrament of holy orders are the same 
as for valid administration of other 
sacraments: the minister must prop- 
erly present the matter and form of the 
sacrament, and he must have the proper 
intention in conferring the sacrament. 
In the subject or recinient of holy 
orders, baptism, intention, and the male 
sex are necessary conditions for the 
valid reception of this sacrament. 


° Pope John XXIII in his speech at the 
Consistory in December, 1958, and on other 
occasions also expressed deep concern about 
the situation of Chinese Catholics. 
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All other conditions set forth by the 
Chureh for conferring and receiving the 
sacrament of holy orders—beginning 
with first tonsure and ending with the 
episcopacy—are concerned only with 
the licit administration and reception of 
this sacrament. 

In the ease of the recent consecrations 
of the bishops in China, there are no in- 
dications that the consecrating bishops 
had made changes in the rites of conse- 
eration that would affect the matter and 
form of the sacrament or that they had 
a defective intention that would make 
the sacrament null. Similarly, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt about 
the essential prerequisites for the valid 
reception of the sacrament on the part 
of recipients. 

Doubts about the validity of the 
episcopal consecrations have been ex- 
pressed on the basis of the Communist 
pressure that led the Chinese bishops to 
the questionable consecrations. 

There is no doubt that the bishops in 
question were under Communist pres- 
sure: threats and inducements. Do 
such influences render the consecrations 
invalid? 

The question converges with the prob- 
lem of free consent of the will in per- 
forming a human act. The conferring 
and receiving of a sacrament (if the re- 
cipient is an adult) must be human acts. 
It is a condition for the validity of the 
sacrament, required by the law of na- 
ture. Physical compulsion or force from 
without, which cannot be resisted, 
renders the act involuntary and there- 
fore void (ef. Can. 103, $1). 

In the case under discussion, if the 
bishops had been physically foreed—say 
at gun point—to consecrate new bish- 
ops, such a consecration would be null 
and void. But such was not the case, 
according to all known facts. 


We can reasonably assume that the 


consecrating bishops, threatened by 
Communists for a long period of time, 
were affeeted by fear. 

Actions performed under grave fear 
are still human acts. They are not com- 
pletely involuntary even though they 
are performed against the inclination of 
the will and with reluctance. They are 
voluntary in themselves, involuntary 
secundum quid, as moral theologians 
say.° Fear diminishes, to some degree, 
moral responsibility as a special cireum- 
stance, but does not destroy the human 
act and its imputability. The same 
principles apply to other influences in- 
flicted by an outside agency. 

In some instances, enumerated by 
Canon Law, acts performed under fear 
and similar influences, or the conse- 
quences of the acts so performed, can 
be legally rescinded. Canon Law states 
in this connection: “Acts done under 
grievous and unjustly inflicted fear or 
by deceit, are valid, unless something 
different is stated by law” (Can. 103, 
§ 2). Nothing is stated in Canon Law 
regarding the validity of holy ‘orders 
conferred under fear’ or pressure. 
Canon 214 is concerned with the recipi- 
ent of major orders who was ordained 
under the compulsion of grave fear and 
did not afterward, when the fear was 
removed, ratify the said ordination (at 
least tacitly) by exercising the orders. 
Such a person, though validly ordained, 
‘an be legally freed from all obligations 
resulting from such an ordination.‘ 


® Math. Coronata, O.F.M.Cap., Instituliones 
Juris Canonici, vol. 1, 1947, p. 177. 

“It has also been mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the episcopal consecrations in China 
may be invalid because of mental reservation 
on the part of the consecrating bishops. The 
proper term of moral theology for such a 
procedure would be the “simulation” or 
“feigning” of the sacrament. This could have 
been done by the act of the will of the con- 
secrating bishops in not really wanting to con- 
secrate (lack of intention) or by using the im- 
proper matter or form for the ceremony. 
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ILLICITNESS OF SUCH 
CONSECRATIONS 


Although there seems to be no ground 
to doubt the validity of the recent con- 
secrations of the bishops in China, it is 
obvious that these acts were grossly un- 
lawful, illicit. 

According to modern 
bishops are freely appointed by the 
Roman Pontiff (Can. 329, § 2). To 
judge the fitness of a candidate for the 


Canon Law 


episcopate belongs exclusively to the 
Holy See (Can. 331, § 3). 


pal consecration is reserved to the Ro- 


The episco- 


man Pontiff and no bishop is allowed to 
consecrate one as bishop unless he has 
received a mandate from the Pontiff 
(Can. 953). 
other a bishop without an apostolic 


If a bishop consecrates an- 


mandate, both are ipso jure suspended 
until the Holy See shall have absolved 
them (Can. 2370). Facing the threst- 
ening abuses implied in the Communist 
pressure against Catholic bishops, the 
Supreme Congregation of the Holy Of- 
fice on April 9, 1951, issued a decree by 
which a bishop consecrating one not 
named or expressly confirmed by the 
Holy See as well as the recipient of such 
a consecration (even if they were both 
under the compulsion of grave fear) 
ipso facto incur excommunication re- 
served to the Holy See in most special 
manner.* 

“The Patriotic Association of Chinese 
Catholies,” pretending a sort of legality 


Such an act is strictly prohibited by moral 
theology under any circumstances, even if the 
life of the minister is at stake. The reasons 
for this strict prohibition are obvious: bishops 
whose consecration was invalid because simu- 
lated would no doubt eventually attempt to 
ordain priests who, in turn, would say the 
Mass or hear confessions invalidly because 
they would lack real priestly ordination. 
There is no indication or probability that the 
consecrating Chinese bishops would take all 
these incalculable consequences upon them- 
selves by performing feigned consecrations of 
bishops. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIIT (1951), 
217-218. 


in its procedure of instituting new bish- 
ops, prearranged the elections of new 
bishops for unlawfully vacated dioceses 
of China, referring to the old Church 
custom by which the faithful elected 
bishops. Pope Pius XII in his eneycli- 
cal Ad Apostolorum Principis declared 
to the Chinese dissidents that they had 
returned to a practice licit in previous 
centuries, but that it is unlawful for 
anyone to restore such arrangements 
since the supreme authority of the 
Church has long ago decreed otherwise.” 


THE QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 


With the reception of a valid ordina- 
tion, the powers of the order are inher- 
ent. The validly consecrated bishop has 
the power to ordain priests or to conse- 
erate bishops and to administer the sac- 
rament of confirmation. But the per- 
formance of the powers of the episcopate 
is gravely illicit in the ease of bishops 
who are not in good standing with the 
Holy See. The Church, according to 
the will of Christ, is hierarchical, hav- 
ing one head to which all members are 
subordinated. Bishops, too, are under 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff 
and they must perform their episcopal 
rights in obedience to the Pope. If 
they do not, they are dissidents 
and therefore act unlawfully and sin- 
fully. The Holy Father in his eneyeli- 
eal Ad Apostolorum Principis stated: 
“But acts pertaining to the power of 
holy orders, performed by ecclesiastics 
of this kind, though they are valid as 
long as the consecration conferred on 
them was valid, are yet gravely illicit, 
that is, criminal and sacrilegious.”!° 

Concerning the jurisdiction of bish- 
ops there is a long-disputed question 
whether they receive the powers to teach 
and administer a diocese directly from 
God or from the Roman Pontiff. 


* Tbidem, I. (1958), 611. 
" Thidem, 611. 
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The episcopate is of divine origin. 
Bishops are successors of the apostles 
and as such have ordinary (not dele- 
gated) jurisdiction to teach and to rule 
in the Chureh of Christ. According to 
the common doctrine of theologians, 
bishops’ jurisdiction comes from the 
consecration aptitudinaliter or radi- 
cally. Expedite and fully, the jurisdic- 
tion is conferred on the bishops by the 
Pope.'! The bishops are subordinate to 
the Supreme Pontiff (Can. 108, § 3) 
and they exercise their powers under the 
authority of the Pontiff (Can. 329, § 1). 
They need a canonical mission or in- 
vestiture from the Roman Pontiff to ad- 
minister a diocese. If they did not re- 
ceive the canonical mission from the 
Roman Pontiff, they cannot administer 
a diocese. Even if through special priv- 
ilege a power to present or elect a bishop 
was granted by the Holy See to a physi- 
‘al or moral person, the bishop-elect 
must receive the canonical investiture of 
the Roman Pontiff (ef. Can. 332, § 1). 
Such are the stipulations of modern 
Canon Law. 

Pope Pius XII in his eneyelical Ad 
Apostolorum Principis, though not 
authoritatively deciding the disputed 
question of episcopal jurisdiction, stated 
unequivocally that the episcopal juris- 
diction comes directly from the Roman 
Pontiff. “Bishops who have been 
neither named nor confirmed by the 
Apostolic See but who, on the contrary, 
have been elected and consecrated in 
defiance of its express orders, enjoy no 
power of teaching or of jurisdiction, 
since jurisdiction passes to bishops only 
though the Roman Pontiff.”'* He also 
referred to his statements on this matter 


"Chas. Augustine, O.'S.B., A Commentary 
on the New Code of Canon Law, vol. 2, 1923, 
pp. 45, 342. 

" Acta Apostolicae Sedis, I. (1958), 610. 


expressed in his previous official docu- 
ments: “The jurisdiction of the bishops 
comes directly from the Supreme Pon- 
tiff.”"* “The power of jurisdiction 
which is conferred directly by divine 
right to the Supreme Pontiff comes to 
bishops by that same right, but only 
through the successor of Peter to whom 
not only the faithful but also all bishops 
are bound to be constantly subject and 
to adhere both by the reverence of 
obedience and by the bond of unity.”" 


CONCLUSION 


It would perhaps be premature to say 
that by the illegal consecration of bish- 
ops the chureh in China has fallen into 
schism. 

It is clear that the Chinese Catholies, 
clergy and laity, for the greater part 
are still internally attached to the Holy 
See. New instances of imprisonments of 
those opposing the new trend testify to 
it. 

But a serious misstep with unforsee- 
able consequences was made. The 
unity and the hierarchical order of the 
Chureh in China are endangered. The 
Chureh in China is heading toward 
schism. 

Let us pray and hope that the words 
of Pone Pius XII in his encyclical Ad 
Apostolorum Principis will be fulfilled: 
“The tears; these bodily pains joined to 
tortures; the blood of the martyrs, both 
of the past and of the present day, will 
be precious tokens to bring about, 
through the most powerful intervention 
of Mary the Virgin Mother of God, 
Queen of China, that the Church in your 
native land will at long last regain its 
strength in a calmer age and happier 


days will shine again.” 


'S Thidem, XXXV _ (1943), 211-212. 
4 Ibidem, XXXXVII (1955), 9. 
® Ibidem, L (1958), 614. 
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Preachers Are Shorn Sheep, 
Dewdrops and Locusts 


Me ccs: HAS BEEN WRITTEN in re- 


medieval imagery, 
Symbols and 


cent years about 
and with good reason. 
images have a deep and vital place in 
Catholicism, ranging as they do from 
the Ichthus scratched on catacomb 
walls to the technicolor “glow” of di- 
vinity in a current movie. With the 
wisdom of a much-tried mother, the 
Church has never appealed exclusively 
to the intellects of her children; indeed, 
this is so true that many hold it to be 
one of her great faults, and they scorn 
a belief which seems to them founded 
on bell, book, and candle, on incense 
and cloth-of-gold. 

We know that all of these should be 
subordinated and kept in a proper per- 
spective, but we also realize that it is 
zood for men to have their imaginations 
jogged, their emotions aroused by their 
faith, provided that the faith has a 


sound intellectual basis. I venture 


‘For a splendid survey of this subject, ef. 
“Notes on Medieval Preaching” by William 
Carroll, S.J.. Homitetic AND Pastorat ReE- 
view, XLV (1945), 108—16. 
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By FRANCIS X. CURLEY, S.J. 


that in preaching today there is not 
enough of this appeal to the whole man; 
for the average parishioner the Gospels 
are not a stirring, vital narrative. Or, 
if they once were, Sunday sermons have 
seen to it that such is no longer the case. 

The wealth of imagery in medieval 
sermons makes today’s preaching sound 
very much like the outline of a thesis 
—grand for quinquennials, but also 
equally grand for quiescence. By way 
of illustrating this wealth, there is the 
odd assemblage which appears as the 
title of the present essay. It ranges 
from the beginnings of the medieval 
period (fifth and sixth centuries) to the 
first flush of the Renaissance (eleventh 
and twelfth centuries). Preachers are 
shorn sheep, dewdrops and_ locusts. 
Yes, and they are also shoes, hills, 
clouds, aqueducts, rain, shaded areas, 


cattle, eyes, teeth, cocks, sparrows, 
night ravens, eagles, pelicans, and 
angels. And they are not only shorn 


sheep, as we shall see, but “shorn sheep, 
all with twins, and there is none barren 
Of course, they must 
‘alled a few other names 
during the Middle Ages, but these are 
the ones that have come down to us. 


among them.” 
have been 


Perhaps the fact that someone never 
fancied himself as a dewdrop or a vul- 
ture explains why there isn’t 
imaginative coloring in his sermons. 
But that’s what preachers were to Pope 
St. Gregory the Great. 


more 


Cassiodorus 


PREACHERS ARE SHORN SHEEP, DEWDROPS, AND LOCUSTS 


looked on them as oxen, though with 
a complimentary intent, and Prosper of 
Aquitaine declared that when they 
weren't pelicans they were clouds or 
mountains. It might be of some value 
to look at these opinions, both as ex- 
amples of imaginative appeal and as an 
ever-useful reminder of the grandeur 
of our calling. It is not being sug- 
gested that such examples be followed 
in all their fantastic meanderings. 
These writers, as we shall see, were ca- 
pable of some odd turns of mind. But 
we can discover in them and learn from 
them the will to present material inter- 
estingly and attractively; the method 
must better suit our own day. 


OXEN AND SHOES 


Mareus Aurelius Cassiodorus (490?— 
583?) was one of those exceptional men 
who do many things well; he had held 
high offices in the Empire before be- 
coming a monk, and in his later voca- 
tion distinguished himself in a wise and 
saintly age by his knowledge and holi- 
ness. He chooses to apply a peculiar 
epithet to preachers, calling them 
“oxen.” Now when St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as the story comes down to 
us, was called an ox by his fellow stu- 
dents, it was assuredly not with 
a happy connotation. Cassiodorus, 
though, does not hesitate to tag preach- 
ers with the same name. However, 
he means it to be a compliment, since 
he refers not to stupidity, but to the 
intimate connection between the efforts 
of the oxen and the size of the harvest. 
But let him speak for himself, com- 
menting on this verse: “Thou hast sub- 
jected all things under his feet, all 
sheep and oxen: moreover the beasts 
also of the fields” (Ps. 8, 8). 


We ought to understand these 
names in an allegorical manner;.. . 
the “sheep” are the elect Christian 
people, just as in the Gospel we find 


Our Lord saying to Peter the Apostle: 
“Feed my sheep” (Jn. 21, 18). They. 
are compared to sheep because they 
withdraw themselves, under the guid- 
ance of their Leader, from harmful 
by-ways, and they leave the world 
behind. . . The “oxen,” however, are 
preachers, who drag the plough-share 
of heavenly commands through hu- 
man hearts and cause a rich crop of 
virtues to germinate in them.? 


Some six hundred years later, St. 
Bruno (1030?-1101), founder of the 
Carthusian Order, wrote a book on the 
Psalms and commented on the same 
text, finding much the same meaning 
but elaborating slightly on his prede- 
cessor. Bruno wrote this book at the 
age of twenty-seven, while he was 
working at two other assignments: pro- 
fessor in the Cathedral-school and di- 
rector of all Catholie education for the 
diocese of Rheims. ‘And giants were 
upon the earth in those days” (Gen. 
6, 4). He remarks: 

The sheep are subject to Him— 
that is, those who, like sheep, have 
much simplicity and innocence; and 
all cattle are subject—that is, men 
who preach. And it is quite proper 
to call them cattle, since they nour- 
ish the weaker animals and _ feed 
them with doctrine in the same man- 
ner that oxen cultivate the fields and 
cows feed their calves with milk.* 
Like many medieval preachers, 

Bruno could be carried away by his 
enthusiasm and strain things badly in 
an effort to be picturesque. The result 
is often pathetically humorous. An ex- 
ample of this unhappy striving may be 
seen in his comment on the text, “Moab 
is the pot of my hope. Into Edom I 

® Exposit io in Psalterium, Psal. VIII, vers. 9. 
PL. LXX, 77, (italics added). It might be of 
interest to note that Cassiodorus was the first 
Westerner to put intellectual strivings among 
the top-ranking occupations of a monk. He 
also attempted to found the first theological 
faculty at Rome. 

* Expositio in Psalmos, in Psal. VIII, PL. 
CLII, 666. 
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will stretch out my shoe” (Ps. 59, 10). 
A modern exegete would begin by 
checking with the new Confraternity 
Translation of the Psalms, and the ap- 
pended note. Then the difficulty van- 
ishes.4 But St. Bruno sets out to find 
an application to preachers, and find it 
he does: 

Moab is said to be the “pot of my 
hope”—that is, the Gentiles . . . with 
all uncleanness cooked away by the 
fires of tribulation, just as harmful 
vapors are cooked away from food 
when it is put in a pot. And since 
someone might well ask, “How can 
you win over Moab?” that is, the 
Gentiles, I will now show you how; I 
say that Moab will find my hope, 
and I will win to myself Moab in this 
way: to the Edomites, that is, to the 
Gentiles “TI will stretch out my shoes.” 
This means preachers, who by their 
doctrine will win them over . 
Preachers, I say, are fittingly called 
shoes, because by their preaching and 
prayers and good example they bul- 
wark the Church, just as feet are 
sheathed by shoes. 


When the effort to explain a text, the 
heaving to get an interpretation into 
place, is as labored as this, then the 
clarity and vigor which should accom- 
pany Gospel commentary is lost. In 
this particular case, one could well say 
te Bruno: If the shoe fits, wear it. 


CLOUDS OF BIRDS 


A contemporary of St. Augustine’s, 
and a co-worker with him in combating 
Pelagianism, is the man whom preach- 
ers have to thank for calling them spar- 
rows and ravens. Prosper of Aquitaine 
(fl. 4830-455) took to heart Augustine’s 
advice on learning things from the book 
of nature: 





«The Book of Psalms, St. Anthony Guild 
Press (Paterson, N. J., 1950), 103. “Moab 
shall serve as my washbowl; upon Edom I 
will set my shoe.” Servitude and conquest 
are signified. 

®* Exposit., in Psal. LIX, PUL. 
(italies added). 


CLIT, 918, 
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I enquired of the earth, the depths 
of the sea, creeping creatures . . . the 
wandering breeze, the all-embracing 
air... the heavens, the sun, the moon, 
and the stars ... I said to all creatures 
standing just beyond the door of my 
body, “As far as my God is concerned, 
you have told me that none of you 


is He. Now tell me something about 
Him.” And they shouted out with a 


resounding cry: “He is our Cre- 
ator!’ 


Prosper was, apparently, in his con- 
scientious carrying out of his mentor’s 
advice, a bird-watcher. His favorite 
comparison for preachers is taken from 
the doings of our feathered friends, as 
will be especially seen in the following 
excerpt from his commentary on a 
famous text, “I am become like to a 
pelican of the wilderness: I am like a 
night raven (owl) in the house. I have 
watched, and am become as a sparrow 
all alone on the housetop” (Ps. 101, 7, 
8). It is notable that Prosper departs 
from accepted Christian symbolism in 
regard to the pelican. From the time 
of Jerome on, most authors and artists 
have accepted this bird as a figure of 
Christ, saving mankind by His Precious 
Blood. Not so Prosper: 


Every hard-working and devout 
preacher of the Gospel can be com- 
pared to these birds, and according 
to the details mentioned for each bird. 
For if he exhorts unbelievers, he is in 
a wilderness like the pelican. But 
the wilderness and the wasted land 
will not fill him with loathing, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost will build a 
dwelling for one in such cirecum- 
stances. 

If, however, he preaches to those 
who have lost the grace they once 
possessed, he becomes in a sense “a 
night raven in the house.” He doesn’t 
desert a house which is falling into 
ruin, but attempts to bring back sta- 
bility and ornament to the structure 
that was originally well built. 


* Sancti Augustini Opera, Confessiones, T.ib. 
X, cap. 6 (Venice, 1838), 204. 
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And finally, if he berates those 
who, although they give the appear- 
ance of being devout, are in reality 
tepid and carnal, he becomes “as a 
sparrow all alone on the housetop.” 
To those living under the weakness of 
the flesh, he is a sort of sparrow— 
chattering at them and arousing them 
to control their baser instinets rather 
than be ruled by them. For “he that 
is on the housetop, let him not come 
down to take anything out of his 
house” (Mt. 24, 17), and “that which 
I tell you in the dark, speak ye in the 
light: and that which you hear in 
the ear, preach ye upon the house- 
tops” (Mt. 10, 27).7 


PROSPER’S IMAGINATION 
GOES ON 


Prosper, in the course of his bird- 
walk, takes note of the surrounding 
hills and the clouds that are lowering 
above them. Here, too, he finds com- 
parisons with preachers. In explaining 
the significance of one of the loveliest 
verses in the Psalms, “Who makest the 
clouds thy chariot: who walkest upon 
the wings of the wind” (103, 3). he 
remarks: 


Let’s find out what those clouds 
are by which we ascend into the 
heaven of Holy Scripture. They are 
preachers of the Truth, who loose the 
hearts of their hearers from earthly 
ties and whisk them to a peak of 
heavenly knowledge. When such 
clouds pour down the Word of God, 
the Sabaoth is made fruitful—that is, 
the Chureh of Christ. After the 
rains, it yields fruit, bringing forth 
grapes, instead of thorns.* 


Later, commenting on the tenth verse 
of the same Psalm, “Thou sendeth forth 
springs in the vales: between the 
midst of the hills the waters shall pass,” 
Prosper compares great preachers to 


7 Psalmorum a C ad CL Expositio, Psal. CL, 
vers. 7-8, PL. LI, 280. This exposition is, in 
substance, an abridgement of Augustine’s 
Enarrationes. 


* Psalm.. Psal. CIII, vers. 3, PL, LI, 289. 
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hills which contain hidden reservoirs 
of humility. From these reservoirs they 
pour forth torrents of truth. But such 
men as these are careful not to ascribe 
any of this vast outpouring to their 
own genius. They realize that they are 
mere instruments of God; they are, by 
a change of figure, “aqueducts for the 
channeling of spiritual rivers.’ 

Prosper is indeed inventive. The 
only writer whose imaginative abun- 
dance surpassed his own on this topic 
was Pope St. Gregory the Great. But 
before we go into the maze of his 
symbolism, let us look briefly at a pas- 
sage from the writings of Robert of 
Deutz (fl. 1120-1135). He was Abbott 
of the Monastery of Deutz, near 
Cologne, and has left a bulk of liturgi- 
cal and theological writings for the in- 
struction of future generations. To my 
mind, his most striking gift is an ability 
to accommodate seemingly unrelated 
scriptural texts well to his present needs. 
A fine example of this is the following, 
wherein a completely different text is 
brought in to bolster his interpretation 
of the verse at hand; and (unusual for 
accommodated Seripture) it is abso- 
lutely suited to the task: 


The cock, by its crowing, divides 
and calls out the hours of the night. 
This, I tell you, is a figure of 
preachers. .. Throughout the night 
of this present era they do not permit 
us to sink into the profound sleep of 
complacency. Their warning ery is 
that the pressing needs of the day 
must be met—that is, the day of 
Judgement. . . 

And this is what their crowing 
sounds like: “The night is far ad- 
vanced; the day is at hand. Let us 
therefore lay aside the works of dark- 
ness, and put on the armor of light” 
(Rom. 13, 12).'° 





* Ibid., 201. 

De Trinitate et Operibus Ejus, Libri 
XLII, de S. Spiritu, Lib. VI, cap. 2, PL. 
CLXVII, 1731. 
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GREGORY IN WONDERLAND 


Few men in the past two thousand 
years have exerted a greater influence 
on the Church universal than Gregory 
the Great, Saint, Pope and Doctor 
(540?-604). And what is more, he 
makes very enjoyable reading. At 
times I am convinced that Gregory had 
a choice sense of humor, and then I am 
sure that he is all the while in deadly 
sarnest. He solemnly elaborates some 
fairly absurd comparisons in a way that 
no one of his great intellectual stature 
could, it seems, intend seriously. How- 
ever, serious or not, much of his writing 
is today, by reason of its imagery, 
admirably suited for adaptation to 
vatechetical work and children’s §ser- 
mons. Of course, all is not fantasy; he 
combines acute spiritual observations 
and profound doctrine with a lavish use 
of images. It makes one wonder, after 
all, if he was not writing exclusively 
for adults. Here is a good specimen of 
this puzzling combination of simplicity 
and depth. He reflects on the text, 
“Wilt thou lift him up like the locusts?” 
(Job 39, 20): 


A preacher is truly lifted up to the 
summit of perfection if he bulwarks 
his active life with a contemplative 
life. The perfection of preachers is 
well illustrated by locusts. When- 
ever locusts attempt to fly, they first 
thrust themselves into the air with 
their legs, and then they beat their 
wings. It is very much the same with 
holy men. Though desiring heavenly 
things, they must first practise good 
works in the active life, and at last, 
by a leap of contemplation, they get 
up to the sublime heights and fly 
around there for a while. . . 


Although, (after the manner of the 
locusts) they can give themselves a 
boost and get themselves off the 
ground, yet, living in this present 
state, thev can’t remain in contempla- 
tion. After a while they must fly 
back to the duties of the active life. 


However, they are not content to 
stay there. .. 

And they pass their days like lo- 
custs, going up and coming down. 
They continually aspire to the 
heights, but by the weight of cor- 
ruptible human nature they con- 
tinually fall back upon the ground." 


Gregory, in his observation of na- 
ture, goes into the distinction between 
a dew and a rainfall, again finding a 
similitude. In his explanation of “Who 
is the father of rain? Or who begot the 
drops of dew?” (Job 38, 28), he de- 
clares that preachers are dewdrops, 
filling the pastures of our breasts with 
abundance and “moistening our souls 
during the darkness of a dry night.”!” 
And their preaching resembles either 
a dew or a rainfall in the measure that 
it pours down on the heads of the con- 
gregation. When a sermon is temper- 
ate, he explains, it comes down on them 
as gently as the night-dew but when a 
sermon is outspoken and hard-hitting, 
the congregation is caught in a rain- 
storm. He coneludes with a quotation 
from Moses which could well be taken 
to heart by the blood-and-thunder type 
of preacher: “Let my doctrine gather 
as the rain; but let my speech distil as 
the dew” (Deut. 32, 2). 

Lest anyone feel that by now he is 
pretty much of a menagerie or a collec- 
tion of natural resources, there were 
some lofty comparisons too. Preachers 
are pillars of the Church, the voices of 
God, ministers of justice and mercy, 
and such. 
Angels. 

Pope Gregory asserts that 


Yes, and they are even 


“angels” 
is a customary designation for preachers 
in Holy Scripture “because they an- 
glory of the heavenly 
In proof of this he adduces 


nounce the 
Father.” 


" Moralium Libri, Lib. XX XI, cap. 25, PL. 
LXXVI, 600. 

* Mor. Lib., Lib. 
LXXVI, 507. 


AALS, cap. 27, PL. 
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several texts, the most striking being 
from the prophecy of Malachy. “For 
the lips of the priest shall keep knowl- 
edge, and the people shall seek the law 
at his mouth, because he is the angel of 
the Lord of hosts” (2,7). In the same 
section he explains ‘angels shall fear” 
(Job 41, 16), telling us that preachers, 
being in the flesh, will fear the coming 
of Christ at the Last Judgement. 


The fortitude of even very holy 
preachers will be shaken. But there 
will be in them, somehow, a joyful 
fear, a secure terror, since such are 
sure to be rewarded with heaven. . .'% 


PSEUDO-GREGORIAN COMPARISONS 


Nov for a most interesting example 
of deciding to what object a verse of 
scripture is going to be accommodated, 
and then tucking in all the details. 
This is included (usually as doubtful) 
among the writings of Gregory in most 
patrologies; it is not, however, au- 
thentic. The text is from the Canticle: 
“Thy teeth are as flocks of sheep that 
are shorn, which come up from the 
washing, all with twins, and there is 
none barren among them” (4,2). Only 
the most willful exegete could find a 
trace of application to preaching here, 
and only the hardiest could determine 
to apply all details of the verse to 
preachers. But our man finds a ready 
interpretation, even for the fact that all 
are bearing twins and none is barren. 
The excerpt is lengthy, but justified 
both for its interest as pseudo-Gre- 
gorian exegesis and for the ingenuity 
and oddity of application exhibited by 
Robert de Tombelaine, its late-medieval 
author.!4 


* Mor. Lib., Lib. XXXIV, cap. 7, PL. 
LXXVI, 725. 

“An 11th Century Benedictine of Mont- 
St.-Michel. The pros and cons of attribution 
are inconclusively discussed in Migne, 
(LXXIX, 471 ff.; CL, 1359 ff.). For Tombe- 
laine, a very elusive character, cf. Chevalier. 
Repertoire des Sources Historqiues du Moyen 


Just as we understand the eyes of 
the Spouse to signify preachers (since 
by them the Chureh is shown the 
Light), so also her teeth can be said 
to represent preachers. Through 
their agency infidels are crunched up, 
and the little ones are nourished. It 
is apt too because, while expounding 
the Scriptures, preachers strengthen 
their weaker’ brothers—just as 
mothers pre-chew food for their sick 
children in order that they might 
soon recover. 

They are also well named “sheep 
that are shorn, which come up from 
the washing,’ for they record all 
those who have had their sins washed 
away by Baptism; and they shear 
away from themselves all wordly 
cares in order that they might more 
freely climb to the acquiring and 
preaching of heavenly things. Con- 
cerning them it adds: “All with 
twins, and there is none barren 
among them.” All holy preachers 
bear twins, in that they must exceed 
other men in fulfilling the twin pre- 
cept of charity, and they preach a 
two-fold love. Doing this, they do 
not cease to beget two peoples—the 
Jews and the Gentiles. And not a 
one of them is barren, since he could 
not be called a preacher who scorned 
to beget spiritual children.’ 


This is surely a model for tendentious 
writing. The feeling is inescapable 
that if the verse contained a dozen more 
details, the author would have found 
some significance for them all. As a 
matter of fact, he continues at length in 
the same extraordinary manner.1® 

Another passage listed among the 
writing of Gregory, but no _ longer 
thought to be authentic, concerns an 
application to preachers entirely ex- 
cogitated from a mistaken translation 
of a Hebrew word. The verse is from 


Age (Paris, 1907), II, 4009. For attribution, 
Cappelle, O.S.B., in Revue Benedictine (1929), 
204-17. 

® Super Cantica Canticorum Expositio, PL. 
LXXIX, 508, (italics added). 

He applies. for several columns, various 
charms of the Spouse to his theme, with extra- 
ordinary dexterity and not a little abandon. 
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I Kings (14, 3) wherein Achias, the son 
of Achitob, is mentioned. This is the 
starting point. Our unknown author 
informs us that “Achias” means “a 
shady spot” (which it doesn’t) and goes 
on from there blithely compounding his 
original error.'* We are told that, those 
whose function it is to protect the 
weaker brethren, namely preachers, 
serve the same usefulness as shady 
spots in which one can find respite 
from the midday sun. To indicate the 
influence of this sun (temptation) upon 
a sinner, the author cites Matthew: “at 
the rising of the sun they withered 
away” (13, 6). And where will one 
find relief? You guessed it—in the 
shade of a preacher. Then the author 
gravely tells us that the Latin word 
which (falsely, it is to be remembered) 
translates Achias, “umbraculum,” is 
the basis for distinguishing between the 
functions of a priest and the ministra- 
tions of Christ: 


A diminutive is used, a minister of 
the Church is called a “little shaded 
area,” lest anyone be put on a plane 
with the Redeemer. In Hs protec- 
tion the Spouse of the Canticle 
glories, saying, “I sat down under the 
shadow of him whom I desired” (2, 
3), and the Psalmist cries out “Pro- 
tect me under the shadow of thy 
wings” (16, 9).8 


THE BEST WINE 


Taking a cue from the steward, I 
have saved Gregory’s triumph until 
the end. Some may think that the ex- 
cerpt is so weird as not to deserve 
resurrection, but I firmly disagree. 


“In Primum Regum Exzpositiones, Lib. V, 
cap. 3, PL. LX XIX, 362, (italics added). The 
exposition of this verse is based on the fact 
that the word “Achias” means “a shady place.” 
It means “brother of Yahwe” or “Yahwe is 
brother” (i.e. God is the protector). Gregory 
escapes censure, however, as the exegesis of 
I Kings is not authentic. Cf Tables Recti- 
ficatives pour Revalorisser Migne (ed.) Mgr. 
Glorieux (Lille, 1952), 47. 

* Ibid., (italics added). 
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Compared to any current horror-comic, 
Gregory had the delicate, violet-scented 
imagination of Elsie Dinsmore. Of 
course, compared to Elsie herself, he is 
rather crude and blood-thirsty. But let 
him reveal his Poe-like turn of mind 
himself. The text is concerned with 
vultures.!® This should be the clue to 
what’s coming. “Her young ones shall 
suck up blood: and wheresoever the 
carcass shall be, she is immediately 
there” (Job 39, 30). 


Every sinner is a corpse. The 
buzzards fly to him—that is to say, 
pious preachers, who are famished 
for the salvation of souls... It is 
well said of such a vulture, wherever 
there’s a corpse, there he is! 

Consider the example of Paul, now 
a Jew, now a Corinthian, now of 
Ephesus, now a Roman, now a Span- 
iard, seeking those struck down by the 
death of sin—what did he show him- 
self to be, if not a buzzard? He flew 
swiftly over all lands, seeking every- 
where for a corpse lying on the 
ground. And while he revealed to 
such converted sinners the Will of 
God, he more or less battened upon 
their dead flesh (quasi escam suam in 
cadavere reperiret) .”° 


Who can say that this approach is 
entirely lacking in applicability today? 
Perhaps we would not go as far as Pope 
Gregory, but it must be admitted that 
he conveys strikingly the denotation of 
“mortal” in an almost meaningless 
English phrase, “mortal sin.” This is 


” Since to the Ancients the eagle (Vulgate: 
“aquila”) was a carrion-bird, the translation 
“vulture or “buzzard” retains their thought, 
yet it does not conflict with modern symbol- 
ism the way “eagle” would, standing as it does 
today for nobility and freedom. The word in 
Hebrew, “nesher,” means either “eagle” or 
“vulture” (ef. Genesius-Buhl, Hebrew Diction- 
ary). The Arabic equivalent “nasru” has only 
one meaning, “vulture.” So there is ample 
authority for my translation. Cf. also Mt. 24: 
28 which is certainly suited to such a render- 
ing. 

® Mor. Lib., Lib. XXXI, cap. 53, PL. 
LX XVI, 631. 
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_— the sin that is death, and it wouldn’t do _—‘ during the Middle Ages. I respectfully 
— any harm to say so once in a while as _ suggest that from the authors cited we 
- vividly as does our author. ean learn much about “window-dress- 
he is ing” our dogmatic and moral wares. 
aap CONCLUSION A more liberal use of such rich and 
mind It was my purpose to investigate some varied imagery as was theirs might 
with of the figurative language which, in the render our sermons, centuries later, 
ete popular imagination, cloaked preachers eminently readable. also. 

the 

aly May We Suggest? 

This is ordination time, and so the memory of every priest turns back the 

The pages of the years to the glorious days when he too became an alter Christus 

red and celebrated his first Mass. The passage of time may indeed have dimmed 

i te his vision (ever so slightly), but undimmed is his love for his priesthood and 

ever for the opportunities of service it has offered him as the years unfolded. 

When an older priest sees a younger one taking his place in the ranks, 
now clear-browed and brimming with plans for all the good he hopes to achieve 

‘ Ba for God and souls, the veteran of the campaigns is so often tempted to offer 

ow sage counsel from the treasure house of his own experience. But perhaps he 

1im- feels at the same time a sense of diffidence in setting himself up as a sage 
flew whose wisdom is precisely what the younger man needs. And so he says 
ery- very little about how the battles in the vineyard are to be fought. The 

— freshly commissioned young officer thereby frequently loses valuable guid- 

7 ance that would help him in the conquest of men’s minds and hearts for 

pon Christ. 

nin Now, we don’t pretend that any magazine, however so well-rounded and 
abreast of current developments in the priests’ world, is going to take the 

¥" place of sound and personal (and warmly paternal) assistance the older 

ay? generation can offer the younger. We aren’t saying to our present subscri- 
ope bers: “Father, just subscribe to HPR for that to-be-ordained or just- 
hat ordained young man, and you will have done all you can to provide him 
sal with information and inspiration for the ministry which awaits him.” 
lain Heaven forbid! But we do make bold to say: “THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 

‘ * TORAL REVIEW is one of the better gifts you can secure for your ordinandi 
friends. It is written with one aim in mind—to help Catholic priests be 
more effective instruments in the hands of God by providing them with up- 

ate: to-date, authoritative and readable articles on a vast number of aspects of 

tion : ° ‘ : 

ght, priestly work. Coming to him month after month, HPR will be a constant 

— reminder to the newly-ordained that you thought enough of him to see to it 

d in that he never lacked for helpful (and enjoyable) reading matter.” 

Bd May we suggest, Father, gift subscriptions as ordination presents? We 

only are happy to make the special offer of $4.00 per twelve issues instead of the 

_ usual $6.00. Simply send us the name and address of the ordinandi to whom 

der- we shall direct HPR, together with your name, and we shall immedi- 

PL. ately send a gift card in your name. 
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Thoughts of a Penitent 


A PENITENT who takes a serious 
view of the sacrament of Penance 
(which is to him the “Sacrament of 
Peace and Reconciliation”) expects a 
great deal from the three participants 
in the administration of that sacra- 
ment: Christ, the confessor and him- 
self. The vast majority of those who 
present themselves at the tribunal of 
Penance are fully aware of the solem- 
nity of the occasion and regard their 
confessions as meaningful events in 
their spiritual lives. The mere fact of 
their presence in the confessional is 
presumptive evidence of their honesty, 
devotion and right intention. No mat- 
ter how poorly instructed they may be 
in the theology of the sacraments and 
the vital need of repentance, they are 
striving to express their love of God 
and their longing for His love and 
favor. 


WHAT PENITENTS EXPECT 
FROM CONFESSORS 


A penitent rightly expects the great- 
est effort on his own part because he 
hopes to be the worthy recipient of 
God’s forgiveness. Having done his 





Mr. Vermilye wrote on 
the Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae in our April, 
1958, issue. Converted 
to Catholicism in 1938, 
he is a highly respected 
writer, particularly on 
matters liturgical. 
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best to make that necessary effort, he 
trusts that he has fulfilled the require- 
ments which will make of his sacra- 
mental confession an act pleasing to 
God and in some measure meriting the 
absolving and life-giving words of 
Christ: “Depart in peace; thy sins are 
forgiven thee; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” He knows that no matter how 
faltering and fragmentary his attempt 
at self-revelation, the divine High 
Priest will fully understand, and 
properly evaluate, all of the factors 
which have contributed to the commis- 
sion of his many sins. He hopes that 
his contrition is perfect; he knows that 
God’s compassion ‘is complete. 

Of the third party to this soul-saving 
transaction on the spiritual plane—the 
ministerial priest, who acts as the rep- 
resentative of Christ and His Mystical 
Body—the penitent likewise expects 
much. He expects some reflection of 
Christ in the person of Christ’s priest; 
he expects tenderness, understanding 
and a lively effort to assist him in his 





attempts to conform his will to that of 
our Lord. There is reason to believe 
that too often these perfectly proper 
expectations are not met. Penitents 
sometimes fail to find the compassionate 
understanding of Jesus Christ in the 
words and acts of His minister; they 
are antagonized by a rigorist attitude 
or a display of hurried indifference. 
Sometimes the penitent fails to receive 
that spiritual counsel and encourage- 
ment which his soul craves; he leaves 


s 
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the confessional with a sensation of 
cold emptiness and the depressing con- 
viction that another routine and tire- 
some obligation has been gotten rid of 
with as little thought and trouble as 
possible. 


“GOODNESS, KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRUDENCE” 


The following excerpts from the 
Rituale Romanum—De_ Sacramento 
Peenitentiae—show what is expected of 
confessors by the Church, thus indicat- 
ing some of the things which may 
rightly be expected of them by their 
penitents. “The holy Sacrament of 
Penance was instituted by Christ that 
the faithful who have fallen into sin 
after Baptism may be restored to God’s 
grace. . . .. Required in the minister 
of this Sacrament are goodness, knowl- 
edge and prudence. . A confessor 
must remember that he holds the office 
of judge and physician, and that he has 
been constituted by God equally a dis- 
penser of divine justice and divine 
mercy. .. . Before entering the con- 
fessional a priest shall earnestly im- 
plore God’s help. . The confessor 
will instill confidence in the penitent, 
gently encouraging him honestly to 


acknowledge all of his sins. .. . He 
must take heed lest he discourage any- 
one by useless questions. . . .After 


the confession, he will administer, with 
fatherly and kind consideration, the 
necessary rebuke, and will attempt, 
with moving words, to inspire the peni- 
tent with contrition, induce him to 
amend his life, and will suggest remedies 
against sin.” 

These phrases are so clear that 
from them we gain the knowledge of 
what Holy Church considers a “good 
confessor.” That penitents expect the 
same qualities in those who hold the 
office of judge and physician of souls 


seems only just. And it is to be noted 
that the first requirements listed by the 
Church are “goodness, knowledge and 
prudence,” after which confessors are 
reminded that they dispense divine 
mercy as well as divine justice, and 
that they must not presume to hear con- 
fessions without earnestly imploring 
God’s help. In agreement with the 
Church all penitents will devoutly hope 
to find in their confessors gentleness 
and encouragement, fatherly kindness 
and consideration, the desire to inspire 
confidence (in God and in His priest) 
and the ability to give such guidance 
in the spiritual life as the penitent may 
need. 

All of these things the penitent rightly 
expects. Perhaps his most ardent de- 
sire is that the confessor will remember 
that he is the representative and spokes- 
man of the most merciful and under- 
standing Savior of mankind; that the 
fact of the penitent’s presence in the 
confessional is proof of his longing for 
the pardon and love of God; that he 
wants to feel that the confessor has ¢ 
deep and genuine interest in his pressing 
problems, and that he wants to be ad- 
vised as a reasonable adult, not as a 
half-witted child. He wants the con- 
fessor to take enough time to consider 
his difficulties, and he wants to hear the 
words of absolution, recited “distinctly, 
with attention and devotion.” 


WHAT PENITENTS DO NOT EXPECT 


The things which a penitent does not 
expect from a confessor are but the 
opposites of those he does expect. He 
does not want to be hurried or made 
to feel that the confessor is impatient. 
He does not expect to be treated like 
a criminal, a fool, a deliberate hater of 
Jesus Christ, or one who is outside the 
pale. He does not expect severity or 
contempt from the priest of the gentle 
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and humble Christ. He does not want 
to be asked a series of cut-and-dried 
questions and assigned a penance out 
of proportion (in either way) to the 
sins confessed. Above all, he does not 
want to be sent away without a word 
of encouragement, advice and friendly 
interest. And he resents being mut- 
tered at in a voice so low that the price- 
less words of absolution are inaudible. 


THE FRUIT OF CONFESSION 


Any close consideration of the sacra- 
ment of Penance shows it to be a merci- 
ful dosage of divine medicine. In the 
words of one of the ancient Fathers, 
“Penance is a plank of salvation ex- 
tended to those who have experienced 
spiritual shipwreck.” As the Church 
tells us, it was “instituted by Christ 
that the faithful who have fallen into 
sin after Baptism may be restored to 
God’s grace.” 

It is one of the series of divine Mys- 
teries which embody and transmit to 
men the supreme Mystery which is 
Christ: the all-embracing and com- 
plete sacrament. It is one of those 
mysteries by which Christ deigns to 
penetrate, fructify, enoble and perfect 
our souls. By it (i.e., by the over- 
whelming love and mercy of Christ) 
we are reclothed in the grace of God 
(if it has been lost by sin), that grace 
which enveloped us at our Baptism, in 
which we “became partakers of the 
divinity of Him Who deigned to be- 
come partaker of our humanity.” By 
sin (which is a turning away from God) 
we deprived ourselves of that intimate 
participation in divinity. Our contri- 
tion and faith have turned us again 
Godward, and, in the sacrament of 
Penance, God has turned again toward 
us and again made us welcome in the 
society of the Blessed Trinity. As in 
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all mysteries of Christ, Penance is an 
outpouring of divine love and power. 

The Catholic Church is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It lives and functions 
with the plenitude of His divine life 
and love and power. All of us who 
have been closely united with Christ 
in Baptism are His members, cells in 
His Body. Some of us, known as 
bishops and priests, have been selected 
by our Lord to act in His name, and for 
that purpose have been endowed by 
Him with an unusual measure of His 
power, by the exercise of which is trans- 
mitted to us an added portion of His 
life. But properly to represent and 
manifest Christ in the world, priests 
must be filled with His love and must 
be able to inspire in us laity an over- 
whelming desire for that same love. 
And an unfaltering determination to 
exercise the greatest measure of a re- 
turn of love: charity toward God and 
toward man. 

In the last analysis, the average pen- 
itent will evaluate a priest by compar- 
ing him with the divine High Priest, 
and will conclude that a given priest is 
a “good” or a “bad” confessor only in 
so far as he manifests, in the confes- 
sional, the attributes which the God- 
Man would manifest in similar cireum- 
stances. The penitent should feel as 
free to reveal his sins and submit his 
spiritual problems to Christ’s priest as 
he would to Christ Himself. And it is 
to be noted that here (as in every con- 
cern of the Christian life) one virtue, 
that of love, excels all others. The pur- 
pose of this sacrament, as of all others, 
the purpose of the Incarnation and the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, the sole rea- 
son for the existence of the Catholic 
Church, is the bringing of each one of 
us into “the fullness of the stature of 
Christ.” 


Are the Irish Right 


about Joyce? 


Ll, ATTEMPTING to assess the Irish 
attitude to James Joyce—or the Irish 
attitude to anything, for that matter— 
a difficulty arises at once. To wit, that 
there is no such thing as an Irish atti- 
tude, but rather almost as many atti- 
tudes as there are Irishmen. The more 
one tries to arrive at a synthesis of 
opinions, the more it becomes apparent 
that this complex and individual char- 
acter—the Irishman—refuses to be 
channelled or synthesized. But whether 
he likes it or not, in order to arrive at 
some sort of appraisal it will be neces- 
sary to draft these opinions into a few 
basic categories. In doing so one feels 
grateful that this is not being compiled 
for publication in Ireland, where no 
such analysis by a foreigner could pos- 
sibly be right; the visiter from the 
New World finds that most European 
countries nowadays are given to intro- 
spection and reflection on past glories, 
and Ireland is no exception. News- 
papers and periodicals carry articles on 
the theme: “What is an Irishman?— 
What is the Irish ‘Thing?’” But woe 
betide the outsider who presumes to 
offer an opinion on the subject, espe- 
cially if it happens to be unflattering. 
Of course, this is not restricted to Ire- 
land, but the reaction to foreign criti- 
cism is perhaps more emphatic there 
than in most places. 

Before making any distinctions 
among opinions, let it be said that, in 


By MAX GRABAU 


general, the Irish are somewhat startled 
and no little amused by the Joyce- 
mania which is current in the United 
States and on the Continent. For the 
truism that no man is a prophet in his 
own country, particularly if it is a 








Mr. Grabau, Deo volente, will be Fr. 
Grabau this coming July 26th, following 
ordination in his home diocese of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He is now in Ireland 
completing his studies, studies which he 
undertook at the age of twenty-nine after 
service in the Royal Australian Air Force 
and in government work. 





small country, and above all if he’s an 
intellectual sort of prophet, applies 
very much in this case. The Irish may 
be extravagant in praise of their singers, 
actors, dancers, missionaries, lakes, fells 
and Guinness, but they have a wry way 
of gently deriding and cutting down to 
size a fellow-countryman who presumes 
to show signs of mental genius. In 
spite of this, the Irish enjoy a degree 
of satisfaction from the American 
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adulation, even if, for the most part, 
they refuse to recognize Joyce as being 
representative of Irish literature. 

Before entering upon a detailed ob- 
servation, the point must be made at 
once that at least 98 per cent of Irish- 
men have never read a line of Joyce, 
which nevertheless doesn’t prevent most 
of them from having opinions about 
him, albeit often rather vague ones. 
Perhaps the main reason why so few 
have read him is that the “marginal” 
readers have refrained. There are 
those who might have been tempted to 
read a Joyce book, but, after mentally 
tossing up, decided against it, being 
swayed by more or less vague feelings 
that he was anti-clerical, that the 
Church was “against” Joyce, that he 
was a renegade, his books a little on 
the blue side, or that he wrote disparag- 
ingly about Ireland. Any one of these, 
let alone all, would be sufficient to de- 
cide most. good Irishmen to look else- 
where. Add to these the even greater 
numbers who never have been even 
tempted to read so highbrow an author, 
but know him by the reputations re- 
ferred to above, and we have accounted 
for the bulk of the non-readers of Joyce. 
This group is completed by the non- 
reading “fors’ who approve precisely 
for the reasons that the majority would 
reject him. Here would be included the 
anti-clericals (happily few, though 
there are, believe it or not, one or two 
in Ireland), and those who, though not 
anti-clerical in the strict sense, consider 
the Church to be too authoritarian and 
are not averse to seeing her attacked 
by so able a pen. 


“NON SERVIAM” 


Now let us consider the more interest- 
ing 1 per cent or so who have formed 
their opinions and attitudes after read- 
ing some or all of Joyce’s books. And 
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it is here that we must really begin to 
make some clear distinctions. To keep 
the analysis within reasonably wieldy 
proportions it is necessary to limit these 
distinctions to a number of more or less 
watertight compartments, whereas in 
fact, of course, there are no such defined 
borders. 

Leaving attitudes based genuinely on 
literary merit until last, those which 
stem from other sources and divide 
readers into opposite camps are much 
the same as above, but here the opinions 
are less vague. And high on the list of 
influences comes the wholesome Irish 
horror of defection. The Faith is so 
much a part of Irish life, so inextricably 
linked with it, that the renegade places 
himself beyond the pale, a pariah and 
an object of pity. Of course, the extent 
of Joyce’s belief is an interesting and 
much-diseussed point. An intriguing 
view was put forth recently by an emi- 
nent Professor of English in Dublin 
that in the course of reading Portrait 
of the Artist he became convinced that 
he was reading the story of a damned 
soul. Certainly it is spine-chilling to 
observe the almost inhuman way in 
which the author, looking at himself 
from outside, as it were, in the person 
of Stephen, relates cold-bloodedly how 
he fell from grace and faith. And yet— 
though nowadays he is something of an 
embarrassment to the Jesuits—did not 
Joyce, when at Clongowes Wood, con- 
template entering that Society? A close 
friend of his, the Irish author, Padraic 
Colum, writes: 


For all his railing against the 
Church, Catholic philosophy was the 
only system that meant anything to 
Joyce, and I often wondered whether 
there had not been a real question of 
his entering the Jesuit order by which 
he was trained, as there had been 
for Stephen in Portrait of the Artist. 
He spoke to me once of his decision 
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ARE THE IRISH RIGHT ABOUT JOYCE? 


in this matter, as if he really wanted 
me to know the truth ... He men- 
tioned then his early religious crisis 
and its negative outcome. “Mind 
vou,” he said, “ it was not a question 
of belief. It was the question of 
celibacy. I knew I could not live the 
life of a celibate.”! 

But if Joyce did at length repudiate 
Catholic teaching, at least he did not 
turn to any other system of religion, 
for he saw no point in leaving a system 
which was wrong, but logical, for one 
which was both wrong and _ illogical. 
But for all that, he did “rail against the 
Church,” and his “non serviam” is suffi- 
cient in many cases to produce that 
abhorrence in the Irishman which deters 
him from reading the later works. In 
point of fact, the “non serviam” of 
Stephen Dedalus (and perforce of 
Joyce) applied to Irish nationalism as 
well as to the Catholie Church: “T will 
not serve that in which I no longer be- 
lieve, whether it call itself my home, 
my fatherland or my church.” 


ULYSSES SUFFERS SHIPWRECK 


Many interesting and hitherto un- 
known Irish views about Joyce were 
brought into publie early in 1958, oc- 
sasioned by the attempt to produce a 
stage version of a part of Ulysses at 
that year’s An Tostal festival. An 
Tostal is a recent innovation, an annual 
spring airing of the Irish arts. Centered 
in Dublin, there are offshoots in many 
smaller centers, since it is primarily to 
stimulate local interest. At least that 
was the original intention, though one 
might be pardoned for concluding that 
recently the accent has been ever in- 
creasingly on tourist attraction. The 
1958 program was to be composed, at 
least in part, of plays by authors who 
were considered by many to be not 


‘Our Friend James Joyce, by Mary and 
Padraic Colum. 


truly representative of Irish writing, 
since some were either non-Catholic, 
apostates, or just plain anti-clerical. 
It is unpalatable, of course, but never- 
theless true that most, though not all, 
of the best-known Irish writers of this 
century come under one or other of these 
headings. In February Bord Failte 
Eireann (the organization which helps 
to arrange tourist attractions) advised 
the An Tostal council not to go ahead 
with the adaptation of Ulysses. In pro- 
test, Samuel Beckett, author of the con- 
troversial Warting for Godot, withdrew 
three mime plays and a radio play 
which were scheduled for production at 
the festival. Sean O’Casey had already 
withdrawn his new play The Drums of 
Father Ned because he refused to sanc- 
tion changes. Due to open on May 
11th, the Dublin International Theatre 
Festival was cancelled; the gaps could 
not be filled in time. Mr. Hilton 
Edwards, who was to have produced 
Ulysses, claimed he felt justified in say- 
ing that no festival could go forward 
under the restraint and conditions that 
have been applied to this one. “They 
have allowed timidity to wreck a 
festival.” 

The furor which arose when the 
program for the drama festival was first 
announced brought to light a variety 
of views chiefly through the correspond- 
ence columns of the Irish Times. Most 
of the letters were less concerned with 
the literary merit of Joyce and O’Casey 
than with the vexed question of Irish 
censorship and whether or not these 
writers are truly representative of Ire- 
land. A few vociferous advocates of 
freedom of speech are constantly de- 
manding that censorship be abolished 
or at least drastically revised. While 
there have been instances of rather 
strange bans, censorship has success- 
fully kept out of Ireland most of the 
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pornographic rubbish which abounds in 
almost every other country, and who 
will say that this a bad thing? Actu- 
ally the Censorship Board didn’t come 
into the An Tostal affair at all, and in 
point of fact not one of Joyce’s books is 
banned in Ireland; but it did provide the 
occasion for a general airing of griev- 
ances. The decision to drop Ulysses 
seems to the outsider to have been a 
natural enough one under the circum- 
stances, considering that Joyce’s repu- 
tation with the majority of Irish people, 
rightly or wrongly, is that of a renegade 
writer of pornographic books which por- 
tray Ireland and particularly Dublin 
in an unreal and fiercely unflattering 
light. If there is any occasion for sur- 
prise, it is that some of the plays 
scheduled should have been chosen for 
such a festival in the first place. 

To what extent are these authors 
representative of Ireland? There can 
be no doubt that such men as Joyce, 
O’Casey, Yeats and G. B. Shaw are the 
best known names abroad in Irish lit- 
erature. Which, of course, does not 
quite answer the question. The names 
of the non-Catholics, apostates and 
anti-clericals are household words. But 
to get our causes and effects right, per- 
haps it is more correct to say that, in 
some cases at least, the authors in ques- 
tion were and are not the usual devout 
type of Irish Catholic simply because 
they were authors, and not vice versa. 
At least part of the answer to this 
anomaly seems to be supplied by 
history. 

A hundred years ago, about the time 
of the failure of Cardinal Newman’s 
university in Dublin, the only avenue 
to higher education in the arts for a 
budding author was Trinity College, 
the Protestant university established by 
the first Queen Elizabeth. 
phere therein was far from the tradi- 


The atmos- 
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tional upbringing of Irish Catholic 
youth, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
that in many instances Catholics who 
studied there fell away from the Faith 
or at least developed an attitude of 
condescension and even contempt to- 
ward the uneducated majority of Irish 
people. Later, the present fine Catholic 
University College was built, but many 
Catholics continued at Trinity, and 
even now a good percentage of Irish 
“intellectuals” are either Trinity men 
or find most of their friends there, and 
the anti-clerical tradition of such is 
dying hard. But if this partly explains 
the contempt for Irish life which finds 
expression in  Joyce’s books and 
O’Casey’s plays, it doesn’t make it any 
more acceptable to Irishmen today. 
Joyce, the man who lived in four cities, 
but even in Zurich couldn’t forget Dub- 
lin, did not flatter that city. The vig- 
nettes in Dubliners may be brilliant ob- 
servations of life; the uncompromising 
and even stark endings to the stories 
fascinate me, but the picture of the 
city’s life which emerges could scarcely 
endear him to flesh-and-blood Dub- 
liners. The foreigner who neither 
knows nor is particularly interested in 
knowing Dublin can read these works 
with more detachment than the denizens 
of that fair city, who are very much 
interested in the connection between 
reality and the impression created’ by 
Joyce. This they would have in com- 
mon with any city in any other land 
which might have been singled out in 
this way. 


JOYCE ESTRANGED 


Over the centuries Irishmen have 
tragically disunited in their struggle for 
freedom. Rival patriots have hurled 
everything from vituperative abuse to 
bombs at each other, but this has 
been internal disunity: differences in 
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policy and approach to one thing 
on which they all fundamentally agreed, 
that Ireland and freedom were worth 
fighting for, and always in a spirit of 
ultimate hope. How, then, could they 
be expected to take to their bosoms one 
who had no time for such causes, even 
if he did detachedly admire from afar 
the spirit which moved such men? In 
a strife-torn land where feeling ran 
high in Joyce’s day, and frequently still 
does, surely Ireland’s attitude to Joyce 
was determined to a great extent by 
Joyce’s attitude to Ireland as summa- 
rized in his jingles, The Holy Office and 
Gas from a Burner: 


But I owe a duty to Ireland, 

I hold her honour in my hand, 

This lovely land that always sent 

Her writers and artists to banishment, 

And in a spirit of Irish fun 

Betrayed her own leaders, one by one, 

"Twas Irish humour, wet and dry, 

Flung quicklime in Parnell’s eye. 

O Ireland, my first and only love, 

Where Christ and Caesar are hand 
in glove. 


This blithely overlooks the fact that 
his was a self-exile in a fit of pique 
after his publisher had burned the first 
edition of Dubliners because it might 
offend the King of England. The fol- 
lowing observation by Benedict Kiely” 
would seem to show that he was not so 
detached as is sometimes supposed: 


Joyce wondered what his country- 
men would think of Ulysses. His 
English friend Frank Budgen held 
that they wouldn’t like it because 
they were men of violent beliefs and 
Ulysses was the work of a sceptic. 
Joyce said he knew it was the work 
of a sceptic but did not want it to 
appear the work of a cynic because 
he did not want to hurt or offend 
those of his countrymen who were 
“devoting their lives to a cause they 
feel to be necessary and just.” The 
sceptic living in Zurich, in self-chosen 
exile and in his self-built house of 


silence, could squeeze gigantic fun 
out of the nationalist ideals that pre- 
luded and formed a part of the 
1916-22 revolution; but he could also 
see the necessity and justice of that 
revolution as it appeared to the eyes 
of men who would have regarded 
Ulysses as the work of a man de- 
mented by a devil.® 


Here, then, was a self-exiled, lapsed 
Catholic setting out to write “a chapter 
of the moral history of my country, and 
I chose Dublin for the scene because it 
seemed to me the centre of the paraly- 
sis.” Few Irishmen would agree that 
Joyce was competent to judge a coun- 
try for which he had lost sympathy, a 
people whom he came at length to re- 
gard as his enemies. He, the forever 
misunderstood and persecuted one, ap- 
pealing to higher authority, the mar- 
tyred artist appealing against the Phi- 
listine Irish to the “intellectual elite” 
of Europe. The conservative majority 
view is voiced by well-known Irish 
writer, Liam Brophy, when he calls 
Joyce 


a purveyor of psychic putrescences, 
curiously phosphorescent at times, 
[who] undertook the moral history 
of Ireland from his stand in that part 
of it which is least Irish. . . . We no 
more believe the tortuous method of 
Finnegan’s Wake as capable of re- 
vealing the mind and soul of Ireland 
than we believe the grandeur of, say, 
Galway Bay can be symbolically rep- 
resented by obscene sniggerings in 
slum alleyways. 
Yet he considered he was doing a serv- 
ice to the country with which he was 
so out of tune, and refused to make any 
concessions. In the words of Richard 
Ellman, “Joyce refused to make most, 
if not all, of the changes in Dubliners 
which Grant Richards demanded of 
him, and asked, ‘If I eliminate them, 


* Benedict Kiely, Modern Irish Fiction—a 
Critique, p. 19. 
‘Liam Brophy, The Word, Jan., 1957. 
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what becomes of the chapter of moral 
history of my country? I fight to re- 
tain them because I believe that in 
composing my chapter of moral history 
in exactly the way I have composed it, 
I have taken the first step towards the 
spiritual liberation of my country.’ ’” 


PORTRAIT OF A GENIUS 


Last, and also least, we arrive at the 
Irish opinion of Joyce’s work as litera- 
ture. Least, because it will, I hope, be 
clear from the foregoing that other in- 
fluences have more to do with the Irish 
attitude than does literary merit. It 
would scarcely be possible for most 
Irishmen to judge his work dispas- 
sionately. So an attempt must be made 
to sort out straight criticism from emo- 
tions. And at once the attention is 
claimed by a comparatively small but 
hearty group who have not only read 
the books, including Finnegan’s Wake 
—with and without keys—but approve 
without reserve, and vocally too. These 
devotees have formed their own focal 
point in the James Joyce Society, Dub- 
lin. While other influences may not be 
entirely absent, there is no doubt that 
members of this society (and some who 
are not members but prefer to worship 
individually) see in Joyce a front-rank 
literary genius, the misunderstood 
prophet-before-his-time who will at last 
lead the way into the “new art form,” 
the “stream of consciousness,” the “new 
means of expression.”’ Not all his ad- 
mirers claim that Joyce achieved this, 
but with me would give all due honour 
to Portrait and Dubliners as brilliant 
and uncompromising writing while 
withholding unreserved approval of 
Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake as works 
of a visionary. 

Adulation exists in Ireland all right, 


*Richard Ellman, Commonweal, June 14, 
1957, p. 280. 
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but it is not a popular cause even 
among genuine Joyce readers. Of those 
who have committed their opinions to 
print (mostly fellow-scribes, as might 
be expected), those against him out- 
weight his devotees and are usually 
sceptical even in regard to the pure 
literary worth of his work. His very 
learning heavily under fire. 
Judge Eugene Sheehy, intimate friend 
of Joyce at Belvedere College and the 
University, speaks of his brilliant if 
unconventional way of handling ex- 
Frank O’Connor considers 


comes 


aminers. 
that 


Joyce’s character ranged a long way 
at both sides of middle C between 
crazy arrogance and old-womanish 
superstition; demonic insolence and 
schoolboy petulance. In spite of the 
nonsense talked about his learning, 
he was a man with little real educa- 
tion. The only education Dublin 
gives its citizens is societal and the 
society Joyce moved in was barely 
civilized. What his real sig- 
nificance as a writer is we shall not 
know until the present hysteria of 
laudation and chit-chat dies down, 
but whatever it may be, it is bound 
to be specialized, eccentric, and, 
above all, untraditional. To me he 
seems a magnificent rhetorician—not, 
except in a few passages, a stylist, 
but a master of the resources of 
language. .. . We may permit our- 
selves to forget that for much of the 
time, like other specialists, he was a 
crashing bore.® 
Although he has reservations, Bene- 
dict Kiely holds to the opinion that 
Joyce was a genius, and refuses to write 
off the later works as nonsense. 


The argument that the difficulty fac- 
ing the reader of Finnegan’s Wake 
invalidates it as a channel for ideas 
has, in the course of the years that 
have passed since publication, more 


> Frank O’Connor, “Shadows on the Artist’s 
Portrait,” New York Times Book Review, 
Aug. 24, 1958. 
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ARE THE IRISH RIGHT ABOUT JOYCE? 


or less disproved itself. The guileless 
argument that Joyce was either a 
practical joker or slightly deranged 
were never worth consideration at 
any time for they usually sprang 
from utter ignorance of everything 
Joyee had written. With all its 
oddities, obscure symbolism, asso- 
ciative words, melting of character 
into character, and of all characters 
into mist and nothingness, with all its 
extreme adherence to doubtful philo- 
sophical and historical theories, Fin- 
negan’s Wake is one of the most re- 
markable works of genius in modern 
literature.® 


PORTRAIT OF A HOAXER 


But had not Gogarty—an Irishman 
despite his later American residence— 
read Joyce? Here was no “utter igno- 
rance of everything Joyce wrote.” The 
original Buck Mulligan of Ulysses was 
once a close friend of Joyce when both 
were aspiring authors, and in those 
days Gogarty admired him as one of 
the few people he knew who was pre- 
eminently equipped for perceiving 
beauty in poetry and literature. But 
he saw in the later Joyce, who had once 
loved beauty with unerring taste, the 
triumph of ugliness and chaos and in- 
effectuality. With ideas directly op- 
posed to those of Kiely, Gogarty states 
that “When we think of anyone hailing 
Ulysses or Finnegan’s Wake as all the 
world’s erudition in disguise, the ques- 
tion of the sanity, or even the literacy, 
of the Joyce enthusiast arises.’ 

To Gogarty, Joyce was an “artist” 
in the Dublin sense of the term: a 
player of hoaxes; and all his admirers 
were victims of a great leg-pull. The 
lover of beauty had become chief of the 
apostles of confusion and ugliness, the 
leader of the decadents. With Jung, 


* Benedict Kiely, Modern Irish Fiction—a 
Critique. 

7™“They Think They Know Joyce,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, New York, March 18, 
1950. 


Gogarty agreed that Ulysses could as 
well be read back to front, having no 
forward or backwards, no top and no 
bottom, comparing it to a worm which, 
if bisected, could grow a new head or a 
new tail as required. Claiming Joyce to 
be the “most pre-damned soul he had 
ever encountered,’ Gogarty considered 
that in regard to Dublin he put down all 
he felt about the futility of life: “The 
obverse side of the medal, the gargoyle 
and the grotesque, instead of anything 
that might exalt and beautify life... . 
From what used to be thieves argot. 
... he evolved extraordinary amalgam 
of correlatives, echoes, parodies and 
‘aricatures which is one of the most 
depressing things that has ever come out 
of literature—Ulysses.” For Gogarty 
this is no “new speech dimension,” and 
terms like “stream of consciousness” 
are simply efforts on the part of re- 
viewers to give significance where there 
is none. 





AMERICAN JOYCE-CULT 


Gogarty, admittedly, goes further 
than most in his condemnation. But if 
his view is the “obverse side of the 
medal” from that of, say, some of the 
members of the James Joyce Society, 
the two extremes at least indicate that 
the Irish attitude runs the whole gamut 
of opinion. But all the evidence tends 
to show that unqualified approval is 
rare. If this attitude is difficult for 
Americans to understand, then Ameri- 
‘an adulation is no less puzzling to the 
Irish. If one dare generalize on such a 
subject, it could be said that in Ireland 
(and in England also, and to almost the 
same extent) Joyce is in process of be- 
ing reduced to human _ proportions; 
that, in the end, history will judge him 
to have been a gifted novelist who re- 
stricted his real worth by becoming the 
most insatiable experimenter in the his- 
tory of the novel; that his experiments 
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were intriguing in themselves but 
failed, for the novel of the future will 
not follow his lead. Posterity will 
eventually record that his considerable 
attempt to turn the whole course of 
written expression succeeded only in 
turning itself aside and in becoming a 
dead-end branch of the main stream 
which continued as _ before’ with 
searcely a ripple to show of the former 
disturbance. 

If the Irish turn indulgent eyes 
toward Continental preoccupation 
with Joyce—after all, there is some ex- 
cuse for those being fooled who are not 
studying in their own language—they 
are less tolerant of the profundity of 
New World reverence, and the efforts of 
determinedly studious young men to 
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find a path through the maze. And the 
Irish are saddened a little by the reflec- 
tion that through his best-known works 
many foreigners (and particularly 
hero-worshipping Americans who have 
built up a vast literature around them) 
gain a distorted impression of Ireland, 
especially of Dublin of which city these 
books are so savage an indictment. 
Perhaps it is worth noting that some- 
what more than a century ago Ireland 
was sceptical about the intrinsic merit 
of the work of her sentimental rhyme- 
ster, Thomas Moore, while the outside 
world lauded him to the skies. Nowa- 
days Moore would scarcely rate two 
lines in a “Who’s Who of Poetry.”” Will 
that canny Irish judgement prove to 
be right once more? 
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What Language at the Council? 


Msgr. Antonio Bacci, Secretary of 
Briefs to Princes and the leading 
Latinist for the Vatican, recently wrote 
an article in L’Osservatore Romano on 
the question of what language will be 
used as official in the forthcoming ecu- 
menical council (N. 34 [30.00]). Even 
though he stressed that he was merely 
explaining his personal opinion, in view 
of the fact that L’Osservatore featured 
the article, it is safe to say that his 
position is probably very close to an 
official one. 

The prelate declared that there have 
been suggestions made that a system 
of simultaneous translation be em- 
ployed, such as is presently used by all 
principal international diplomatic or- 
ganizations, notably by the U.N. This 
ingeniously devised arrangement allows 
each speaker to use his native tongue. 
Every listener has his private set of 
sarphones and selects whatever lan- 
guage he prefers to hear. The speaker’s 
words are instantly translated into the 
respective languages of the audience. 
This is, evidently, a natural imitation 
of what happened supernaturally on 
Pentecost: “. . . the crowd which 
gathered was in bewilderment; each 


man severally heard them speak in his 
own language.... How is it that each 
of us hears them talking his own native 
tongue?” 

Msgr. Bacci turned thumbs down on 
this proposal. “Latin,” he explained 
firmly, “must be the language of the 
council as it is of the Church.” He al- 
lowed that this would indeed present 
some difficult problems when one re- 
members that there are, in effect, three 
different kinds of Latin: classical, curial 
(for official documents) and scholastic. 
Moreover, the pronunciation varies 
from country to country. However, he 
went on to say, scholastic Latin could 
fittingly be used, since all priests have 
studied their philosophy and theology 
in that kind. This official did make 
some concession to the idea of using 
simultaneous translation from Latin 
into the various languages of the as- 
sembled members of the council, in view 
of the fact that the pronunciation of 
Latin by the speakers will vary. If the 
council did not employ Latin as its of- 
ficial language, it might appear that the 
Chureh was shunting the lingua 
materna., 


Romance and Canon Law 


A recent issue of L’Osservatore saw 
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fit to take cognizance of reports current 
that the Shah of Iran wants to marry a 
princess of the Italian royal house, 
Maria Gabriella of Savoy (N. 45 
[30.12]). With a fine sense of delicacy, 
the semi-official daily did not identify 
the parties by name, contenting itself 
with speaking of the possible mixed 
marriage between “. . . un 
musulmano ed una principessa di re- 
ligione cattolica.”. There was little 
doubt as to who was meant on either 
side of the ed. 

The Shah is, of course, a Moslem, 
but apparently the couple was hoping 
to obtain a dispensation from the im- 
pediment of disparity of cult. While 
such a dispensation would perhaps not 
be difficult to obtain, the rub is in the 
Church’s insistence that guarantees 
(cautiones) be given by the parties that 
all offspring of the marriage be 
brought up as Catholics, with moral cer- 
titude that the guarantees will be ful- 
filled. There would be small likelihood 
that such promises would be forthcom- 
ing in this case. The constitution of 
Iran requires that the sovereign must be 
a Moslem. Therefore at least one of 
any children born of this union would, 
from this point of view,. have to be 
reared not as a Roman Catholic but as 
a follower of Mohammed. 

The L’Osservatore took certain news- 
papers to task for suggesting that the 
present Pope might adopt a more lenient 
attitude in regard to the proposed mar- 
riage. Concerning such a suggestion, 
the Vatican daily declared: “It is his- 
torically false and doctrinally absurd.” 

Aside from this bizarre suggestion, 
it is a fact that John XXIII has al- 
ready had an unpleasant experience 


sovrano 


along this line, and one that would 
probably make His Holiness quite wary 
When he 
was apostolic delegate to Bulgaria in 


of approving such a union. 
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the early 1930's, a dispensation was 
granted by the Holy See to enable an- 
other princess of Italy to marry the king 
of Bulgaria, an Orthodox. The prom- 
ises made at that time in order to secure 
the dispensation were never fulfilled: 
the daughter of that marriage was 
brought up as an Orthodox. 


American Bishops’ Ad Limina 


This year, 1959, is the one scheduled 
for the more than five hundred bishops 
of North, Central and South America 
to make their periodic official visits to 
Rome. A number of these ordinaries 
anticipated this required presentation 
by making the visit in 1958 instead. 
Pope Pius XII had given special per- 
mission for this in view of the Lourdes 
Centenary of last year which brought 
many of the bishops of this continent 
te Europe. 

It is expected, moreover, that a large 
number of the North American bishops 
will be en route to Rome this coming 
fall anyhow, since the North American 
College is celebrating its centenary 
with solemn observances during Octo- 
ber. It is reported that John XXIII 
will visit the new seminary on October 
11. 


Rota Cases for 1958 


Just fifty years ago, Pope St. Pius X 
restored the Sacred Roman Rota to its 
ancient power and prestige, fixing the 
number of judges at ten, a number 
which the Code expanded to some ex- 
tent. In 1958 there were 238 judgments 
handed down, nearly every single one 
(except six) concerned the bond of mat- 
rimony. Of this total, 119 decisions 
held for invalidity; 113 for validity of 
the contract. The 119 included 21 dis- 
pensations in ratum et non consum- 


matum eases. In 106 of the trials, there 
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were no charges. Further, there were 
68 other cases which were suspended 
prior to any judgment, either because 
the parties proved indifferent in press- 
ing the litigation or else because recon- 
ciliation took place before final adjudi- 


cation. 


Our New Apostolic Delegate 


Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, who ar- 
rived in mid-April to take over his post 
as apostolic delegate to the United 
States, is the seventh prelate to occupy 
this position since the first appointment 
in 1893. All these diplomats were, in 
due course, elevated to the cardinalate. 


They were: Cardinals Satolli (1893- 
1896); Martinelli (1896-1902); Fal- 
eonio (1902-1911); Bonzano (1911- 


1922); Fumasoni-Biondi (1922-1933) ; 
Cicognani (1933-1958). 

The newest appointee, formerly the 
nuncio to the Philippines, was resident 
in Manila since 1951 until his recent as- 
signment. He also spent ten years 
(1932-1942) as an official of the delega- 
tion in Washington. Ordained to the 
priesthood at Rome in 1928, before his 
twenty-third birthday, he came _ to 
Washington when but twenty-eight- 
years old. 

In an audience with John XXIII a 
few weeks prior to sailing for the US., 
Archbishop Vagnozzi remarked to the 
Pope that he was somewhat afraid of 
such a big job as the Church’s official 
representative to the U.S. Replied the 
Holy Father, with his accustomed good 
humor: “You afraid of your big job! 
What about me?” And as he said it, 
the Pope laughed and tapped himself 
on the chest with both hands. 


The Roman Synod 


At the time of the announcement of 
the ecumeneial council, the Sovereign 
Pontiff also decreed a synod for his own 


diocese. A subsequent issue of L’Osser- 
vatore (N. 43 [30.010]) also carried a 
letter from the Pope to the citizens of 
Rome. In it the Holy Father wrote: 
“We might well declare that the pur- 
pose of the synod is caritas Christi ur- 
get nos—zeal for your souls and for 
your eternal salvation. This synod is 
the meeting of the bishop together with 
his priests to study the problems of the 
spiritual life of the faithful; to impart 
and to restore to ecclesiastical law such 
vigor as will root out abuses; to promote 
Christian living; to encourage divine 
worship and the practice of religion.” 
The Pope went on to say that some 
may imagine that the work of a synod 
is not very important for the city of 
Rome since it is the very center of the 
Catholic religion, founded on the tombs 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul; the holy 
city by right and by title; the head of 
all the other churches of Christendom— 
but Rome, he noted, does have its spe- 
cial problems. “Today,” he wrote, “we 
are no longer dealing with the old 


Rome. Rome is a great modern capital 
with almost two million inhabitants, 


with all the spiritual and moral prob- 
lems that urban living brings in its 
wake. This is why we feel that the 
time has come for Rome also to study 
and to apply all means at our command 
in order to effect a ‘pastoral moderni- 
zation.’ ’ 

This projected synod is intended to 
serve as a model for similar ones in 
other dioceses throughout the world. 
The preliminaries are already finished, 
and the first meeting of the preparatory 
commission had the Pope himself pre- 
siding (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 46 
[30.13]). As incredible as it may seem, 
there has been no synod exclusively for 
the Roman diocese for over six hundred 
years; it was held under Boniface VIII 
in 1302. 
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No Prisoner of the Vatican 


With more sly humor than irrever- 
ence, the people of Rome sometimes call 
the present incumbent of the Chair of 
Peter, “Johnnie Walker,” because he is 
so much off the chair and on the street 
by foot. The reliable London Tablet 
reports that John XXIII has left the 
Vatican some sixteen or seventeen times 
already since his election, while Pius 
XII, in almost twenty years as pope, 
left the Vatican only eighteen times all 
told. 

This vigorous man also attended the 
various Lenten “stationes” according to 
the appropriate one for each Sunday of 
Lent, beginning with Santa Maria in 
Dominica, followed the next Sunday by 
a visit to San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, 
etc. (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 44 
[30.011]). 

The Lenten stations in Rome date 
from the reign of St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604). Until the “Babylonian 
Captivity” at Avignon, the popes were 
accustomed to visit the respective sta- 
tional churches throughout Lent, and 
this ancient practice was revived by 
Leo XII (1823-1829) , but subsequent to 
the troubles in Italy during 1870, the 
pontiffs went to the station only when 
it was that of St. Peter. Pius XII had 
followed that custom, but John XXIII 
has returned to the ancient observance. 


The Lateran Treaty 


This year is the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Lateran Pact between the Vati- 
ean and Italy, and the Roman sources 
give considerable notice to it, v.g., L’Os- 
servatore Romano, N. 32 (29.999). 
“The Diary of Conciliation,” the work 
of the Marches Francesco Pacelli, 
brother of Pius XII, who played a lead- 
ing role in the negotiations, has been 
recently published. Prepared for pub- 
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lication by Msgr. Michael Maccarrone, 
secretary of the Pontifical Commission 
for Historical Sciences, this volume 
adds precious historical data concern- 
ing the settlement of 1929. 

An exchange of telegrams between 
John XXIII and President Gronchi of 
Italy spells out how the treaty is pres- 
ently operating (L’Osservatore Rom- 
ano, N. 36 [30.003]). Said the head of 
the Italian government: ‘This treaty 
is a document indicating awareness of 
the fundamental importance of a 
healthy democratic order and of a col- 
laboration between Church and State 
based on the recognition of very high 
spiritual teaching and governing au- 
thority, and also on mutual respect for 
the responsibilities proper to both 
sides.” 

Replied the Pope: “We raise a hymn 
of gratitude to the Giver of every good 
for the benefits granted to the Church 
and to Italy through the Lateran 
Treaty. We trust that its faithful ap- 
plication may continue fruitful for the 
Christian prosperity, tranquillity and 
peace of the Italian people.” 

Evidently the feeling on both sides is 
“Amor sanctae Ecclesiae; amor patriae 
urget me.” 


New Nuncio to Ireland 


Archbishop Antonio Riberi has been 
named by John XXIII as nuncio to 
Ireland, succeeding the late Archbishop 
Levame. The new appointee served in 
Dublin at the nunciature in the early 
30’s, and went to China as delegate in 
1946, shortly after the Chinese _hier- 
archy was constituted by Pius XII. He 
was the first diplomatic representative 
of the Holy See ever accredited to a 
Far Eastern government. The Com- 
munists arrested him after their coup 
and imprisoned him for two months in 
Nanking. Ousted in 1951, he after- 
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wards lived on Formosa. He is a na- 
tive of Monaco, as was Archbishop 
Levame. 


Canon Law Changes? 


At the time of the announcement of 
the ecumenical council, Pope John 
XXIII also spoke, modo informali, to 
the Benedictines at the monastery of 
St. Paul. He said that those who do not 
understand the Church may claim that 
it is antiquated. On the contrary, said 
the Holy Father, the Church is a living 
thing, not “the custodian of a museum.” 
While the Church maintains a healthy 
respect for antiquity, her primary con- 
cern remains for souls. For that rea- 
son, the scheduled council will give to 
diocesan organizations a better juridical 
structure. 

“The Code of Canon Law,” said the 
Pope, “has been in force for more than 
forty years, and now it is out of date 
on many questions. It must be brought 
up to date to meet the needs and cir- 
cumstances of present-day life.” 

It will be most interesting to see 
what John XXIII intends in this direc- 
tion. Whatever it may be, practicality 
can be looked for from this very down- 
to-earth Supreme Pontiff. Perhaps 
some reforms in the financial structure 
of the dioceses may be in the offing. 
Many canonists feel (mostly privately) 
that the entire financial setup needs 
overhauling. Even the very concept 
of a parish as a benefice is a survival 
of a feudal institution in a contractual 


age. Basic studies in this area may be 
called for. 


Rosary on the Radio — 
Indulgence 


A dubium has been proposed to the 
Sacred Penitentiary concerning the in- 
dulgence to be gained by the faithful 
through the recitation of the Rosary 
alternately with someone else present 
only by a radio broadcast (Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, L., p. 973). 

The reply was that those who recite 
the Rosary in this way with a “live” 
broadcaster do gain the indulgence, 
but not if the recitation is transmitted 
by recorded tape or other mechanical 
means. 


RELEVANCE 


It should be noted that this decision 
does not affect the indulgence one ordi- 
narily obtains by a private recitation of 
the Rosary alone (five years for each 
third part), even if one does listen to 
such a mechanical broadcast. It means 
that the indulgence listed in The Rac- 
colta (#360) for the recitation of each 
third part of the Rosary in company 
with others (ten years, once a day) 
may be gained only if “the company” 
is broadcasting over a live program. 
If “the company” is simply a recorded 
voice, then this (additional) indulgence 
is not gained. 

At least this is how it appears to us 
from the wording of the reply. 
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Homies 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. O’SULLIVAN, S.T.D. 


Father O'Sullivan, until 1957 member of the 
Religion Department and chaplain at The 
Catholic University 
second year as Professor of Moral Theology 
at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


of America, is in his 








Loved by His Sacred Heart 


Feast of the Sacred Heart 


“Give heed to the unutterable love in the dear Son’s heart” (Secret). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Devotion to His Sacred Heart. 

(2) Two constants: man’s suffering; God's 

love. 

(3) His love is the greatest of all. Answer 

uw! 

The first recorded instance of God’s 
concern for man is when God said, “It 
is not good for man to be alone.” 
Love is a continuing gift of God as it 
is a continuing need of men. And Jesus 
Christ who moved more persons than 
anyone who has ever lived—how better 
can we describe Him than by “Love In- 
sarnate”’? 

Love, of course, is always a subject of 
interest to the Church. But a special 
stress is given to love during the month 
of June. As the people of the world 
have their weddings and graduations 
and anniversaries, the Church has its 
Feast of the Sacred Heart during June. 
And think, too, of the love that is found 
in so very many ordinations during this 
month. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
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dates back to the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. At that time appeal was made 
to the Holy See pointing out the need of 
a symbol of divine love which could be 
held up in opposition to the concept of 
a merciless and rigoristic God. The es- 
tablishment of this devotion has suc- 
ceeded in that intent because it has de- 
veloped a love for the Person of Christ 
and the reality of God. Just a few years 
ago Pope Pius XII of happy memory 
issued an encyclical on devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. In that encyclical His 
Holiness noted that “the Church has al- 
ways held devotion to the Sacred Heart 
in such high regard and continued to 
esteem it so greatly that she strives to 
have the devotion flourish throughout 
the world.” 


It is fitting that the Church should 
use the Sacred Heart of Jesus as the 
symbol of divine love. Our everyday 
language testifies that the heart sym- 
bolizes love. “I give you my heart.” 


Lovers suffer “heartaches.”’ Rejection 
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WE ARE NOT ALONE 


of the lover’s suit is said to involve 
“heartbreak.” The very generous are 
described as “all heart,” and the miserly 
are “heartless.” 


FIRST CONSTANT: MAN’S 
SUFFERING 


These are two great constants: man’s 
suffering; God’s love. Let us now con- 
sider the first constant. 

Almost any substantial disappoint- 
ment prompts us to ery out about being 
unloved. The question has been asked: 
“Can we look forward to that day when, 
completely happy, man will have noth- 
ing more to look forward to, every de- 
sire having been attained, every anxiety 
having disappeared from the earth?” 
Certainly you need not be told that man 
will never be free from suffering and 
loss in this world. Anyone who holds 
that he will be so protected has a very 
inexact idea of what man is. Since he 
has a body, he is subject to suffering; 
since he can love, he can suffer loss. 


SECOND CONSTANT: GOD’S LOVE 


God’s love, a great priest has written, 
is always with us. Despite the suffer- 
ings which are a constant in our mortal 
lives, He has given us so much that is 
gracious, so much that is comforting: 
the beauty of the storm and the sunset, 
books and musie and the love of friends 
and the smiles of children. In man’s la- 
ment over his sufferings, God showed 
His greatest love when He sent His Son 
to suffer for us. He gave us in that act 
of love the greatest audio-visual lesson 


We Are Not Alone 


“Cast all your anxiety upon him, 


OUTLINE: 


(1) We are not alone. 


that true love demands suffering. And 
the gospel of today’s Feast of the Sacred 
Heart reminds us of this proof of love: 
“.. but one of the soldiers opened his 
side with a lance.” And the Secret of 
the Mass urges us to “give heed to the 
unutterable love in the dear Son’s 
heart.” 

Evil never had a greater apparent 
triumph than that Good Friday after- 
noon when Jesus seemed so completely 
defeated. The Heart which stopped 
beating that day is the Heart of Christ 
wounded for our sins. In the Oration 
for this day the Church prays that we 
should admit our part in the suffering 
‘aused that day and urges as reparation 
that “we offer devout homage, loving 
service, and fitting reparation.” 


ANSWER HIS LOVE 


The best thing that anyone can know 
in this world is the love of family, the 
love of friends and the love of Christ. 
While the whole life of Jesus moves the 
Christian to affection, the Sacred Heart 
has been especially effective in the mat- 
ter of love. “Perceive the sweetness of 
that loving heart.” Treasure the hu- 
man loves you have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy. They are many. 
They are varied. While you give 
thanks for them all by your answering 
love, know that His love is the greatest 
of all. Pray that you may realize the 
greatness of His love and that you may 
live in such a manner as to share Him 
with everyone you encounter. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


because he cares for you” (Epistle). 


(2) Dull sense of sin. 
(3) The Sacred Heart of Jesus loves us. 
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There is a tale, often told, about a 
hostile little girl who had never been in 
a house where she felt wanted. It was 
the same story in the institution where 
she was being cared for. She had no 
friends either among older persons or 
among children her own age. She ad- 
ded to her tragedy herself. Despite her 
deep hunger for acceptance and for 
assurance, the little girl alienated every- 
one. She was unloved, unwanted, un- 
welcome. Those in charge of the insti- 
tution looked for any incident to get rid 
of her. 

One day a superior caught her throw- 
ing a note out of the window. “How 
opportune,” the woman thought as she 
raced down the stairs to recover the 
piece of paper. There on the ground 
was the offending evidence. What did 
it say in its childish letters? “To who- 
ever finds this, I love you.” 


WE ARE NOT ALONE 


Can you be unmoved when you hear 
such longing? Now, all the lonely 
people are not little ones, nor are they 
confined to institutions. Imagine the 
joy of the father, now “dry” for some- 
time because of willing co-operation in 
Alcoholics Anonymous, as he reports, 
“My daughter kissed me.” Do you 
have any sense of how wives hunger for 
approval and rejoice when something 
they do wins a compliment: “You are 
the best of wives!” How quickly are 
people moved to criticize! How rarely 
are they inclined to praise! 

Even without a church calendar you 
know the proper parts for this Sunday’s 
Mass are a complement to the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart celebrated two days 
ago. In the Introit and Collect you 
have just prayed, “I am alone and 
poor”; you ask for guidance that “we 
may so pass through the good things of 
the present as not to lose those of eter- 
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nity”; the wealth of the love of Jesus 
will help you “make a worthy repara- 
tion for sins.” 

St. Peter in today’s Epistle recognizes 
the stress under which the Christian 
people live their lives. He urges that 
you cast all anxiety upon the Lord, the 
while he reminds you that “after we 
have suffered a little (Jesus Himself 
will) perfect, strengthen and establish 
us.” Do you find it strange that these 
lines, written centuries ago, apply to 
your present experience? 


DULL SENSE OF SIN 


If you want to measure your love for 
Christ, you can dwell on your attitude 
toward saints and toward sin. The 
great saints have usually spoken of 
their faults, of their great heartache at 
offending God. Sometimes their words 
seem somewhat exaggerated, but their 
acute judgment of themselves flows 
from that true love of God which is so 
sensitive to the slightest offense against 
Him. The saints’ sorrow for even their 
slightest offenses recalls the words of 
Pope Pius XII that “this generation had 
almost lost its sense of sin.” 

Isn’t this dullness of the sense of sin 
a proof of the need of the apostolate of 
the Sacred Heart? A coldness seems 
to have come over the world, and you 
will find it in unexpected places. As an 
example, sometimes hospital charts 
carry the initials, E.I.1., which stand for 
Emotionally Induced Illness. People 
ean physically die from lack of love; 
they just give up. In the realm of the 
spirit a lack of love is no less fatal. 
How many people have given up be- 
cause they thought that there was no 
one who loved them? Can any ache 
compare with that of an empty heart. 
But a Christian need never lack love or 
companionship. “Here is a man that 
entertains sinners and eats with them.” 


we 
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THE MARKS OF A PRIEST 


These are words of reassurance. And 
except in God, no one can ever find 
enough love. It is the great hunger that 
gnaws within you and every other per- 


son. 


THE SACRED HEART LOVES YOU 


Writing in 1932, when the world 
thought it was in great distress, Pius 
XII called all the Church to a crusade 
of prayer and penance: 


Let them pour out to that Merciful 
Heart, that has known all the griefs 
of the human heart, the fullness of 
their sorrow, the steadfastness of 
their faith, the trust of their hope, the 
ardor of their charity. Let them pray 
to Him for themselves and for their 
families, for their country, for the 
Church. 


And why should they do all this? 


Let them take comfort in the cer- 
tainty that their sacrifices and their 


The Marks of a Priest 


“(ive light to these eyes 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The love of a priest. 
(2) Christ calls His priests to heroism. 
(3) The marks of a priest. 


The month of June means renewed 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
You can view love under a score of as- 
pects, but on this Sunday let us view it 
in the life of the priest. He is the great 
lover in this society because of the man- 
ner in which he is related to Jesus the 
Savior of the world. 


THE LOVE OF A PRIEST 


One of the promises made by our 


troubles borne in a Christian spirit 

will hasten the hour of mercy and 

peace. 
Since these days are times of distress, 
the counsel of the Vicar of Christ must 
appeal to you. You need a reminder 
that you must follow in the blood- 
stained foot prints of a thorn-crowned 
Savior. 

Every Sunday, at the very end of the 
Mass, you ask the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus to help you. As piety directs, 
from time to time you say the Litany 
of the Sacred Heart. Adapt and adopt 
the words of that lonely little girl: “To 
whoever finds this, the Sacred Heart 
loves you.” Your life is so different 
when you show love and receive it. You 
cannot help being the better for any ex- 
pression of love you display. Many of 
your troublesome relationships will 
yield to the balm of charity and to the 
kindness of love shown another in the 
name of the Sacred Heart. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


of mine” (Offertory). 


Lord to Margaret Mary Alacoque re- 
ferred to priests: “I will give to priests 
the gift of touching the most hardened 
hearts.” Surely you know of some 
people who have been blessed in the 
working of such a grace. It is good for 
you, at least occasionally, to look into 
your heart and see the chain of golden 
associations you have had with your 
priests. The ties are real here on earth, 
and eternity will make their significance 
even more evident. 

Have you regularly prayed for the 
priest who baptized you? For the priest 
who kindly heard your first uncertain 
confession, the priest who gently bent 
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down to you for your first Holy Com- 
munion? Do you remember that real 
spiritual father who encouraged you 
with your vows of love on your wed- 
ding day? And somewhere in the fu- 
ture there is a priest who will bring you, 
please God, in the closing hours of your 
earthly life the strength of the last 
sacraments. 


CHRIST CALLS HIS PRIESTS 
TO HEROISM 


There is no priest about whom a 
novel could not be written. The lives 
of priests reveal great love, real danger 
and glory. Fifteen years ago last Feb- 
ruary a priest in Germany wrote a let- 
ter to his sister from his prison cell. He 
was bringing to a close a priestly life of 
twenty years: 


At three o’clock I am going to die. 
In one hour I shall pass over into the 
glory of the living God. The eight 
months of my preparation have been 
difficult but very beautiful. Now I 
must go home through the narrow 
gate of the guillotine. 


Not once in eight months did this priest 
offer Holy Mass or even receive the 
Lord Jesus in Holy Communion. In 
the beauty of our churches and in the 
relative peace of our lives it is good for 
us to realize that Jesus still asks that 
some of His priests be martyrs. 

Only eight years ago last Easter a 
different kind of sacrifice involved a 
priest from midwestern United States. 
Fr. Emil Kapaun did not offer Mass on 
that Easter Sunday in Korea where he 
had been a prisoner of war. Instead he 
stood among his fellow prisoners, dis- 
tinctive among them because of the 
faded, violet stole which was all that re- 
He could not 
offer Mass because he had no bread or 
wine. Borrowed 


mained of his vestments. 


missal in hand, he 
must have been a pathetic figure, but Fr. 
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Kapaun talked in the spirit of St. Paul: 
“  . .the sufferings of the present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come that will be revealed. . .” 
Because of the great festival of Easter 
he gave a different emphasis to his mes- 
“Our faith is the victory which 
overcomes the world.” Some of the men 
hope and 


sage: 


survived because of the 
strength which Fr. Kapaun gave them. 
In the comfort which marks our lives 
as clergy and laity, it is good to remem- 
ber that Christ still calls for heroism. 


THE MARKS OF A PRIEST 


The Gospel for this Mass describes 
the vain labors of the Apostles as fish- 
The exertions of their night on 
the waters yielded only fatigue. Only 
priests can fully understand the trials 
of other priests, for the life of the priest 
will have its disappointments because 
much of his work involves the weak hu- 
man will—his own and that of others. 
Every Christian remains free—free to 
go back on all the lessons that have been 
varefully taught, free to remain medio- 
cre when natural gifts and graces could 
have produced an outstanding life. 

The Offertory expresses this priestly 
need: “Give light to these eyes of 
mine.” God does give light and under- 
standing. It is a common adage that 
love is blind, and it is a Christian ex- 
perience that love for Christ enables one 


ermen. 





to see what is hidden from other people. 
“The Lord is my strength” and “Whom 
have I to fear?” are two phrases taken 
from the prayers of this Mass, phrases 
which help strengthen a troubled heart 
or a disturbed soul. 

The priest will always identify him- 
self by three marks: he practices the 
spirit of poverty in a business society 
and thus claims support only from His 
Heavenly Father; he observes obedience 


in all things against a_self-assertive 
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THE MARKS OF A CHRISTIAN 


community and identifies himself with 
the Lord who said, ““My meat is to do 
the will of him who sent me”; he cher- 
ishes chastity of soul and bears witness 
to the Love which hides behind the uni- 
verse and all the wonderful things in it. 


June is the of the 


Heart, beautiful in nature and in the 


month Sacred 


happy associations which so many 
people cherish at this time. While your 
love offers support to many persons who 
have a rightful claim on you, love your 
priests. Pity them when martyrdom is 
valled for; glory in them when they 
achieve the heroism demanded of them; 
understand them when they are human 
and humble. 


The Marks of a Christian 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Blessed be the Lord who schools me” (Offertory). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Of one mind with Christ. 
(2) Christ’s teachings through His popes. 
(3) Rate yourself as a Catholic. 
(4) The marks of a Christian. 


What do you think about when the 
priest announces another “Sunday after 
Pentecost”? It is still the month of 
June, and the Church continues its de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. But Pen- 
tecost means the coming of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Christian community 
at a special time. Your Confirmation 
meant the coming of the Holy Spirit in- 
to your life at a special time. Unless 
“ach one is enlightened by that Holy 
Spirit, the holiest of ideas may not bring 
one close to God. In the opening words 
of the Mass prayer for this Sunday, 
these daring words are used: “Listen to 
my voice when I ery to thee.”” Can you 
imagine the Lord God saying or needing 
to say, “You listen to my voice when I 
ery to thee.” 

OF ONE MIND WITH CHRIST 
that 
same 


you 
That 


it essential 
should think the 
thoughts: “Let this mind be in 
which we also in Christ Jesus.” 


St. Paul thought 
Christians 


the followers of the Savior be like- 
minded has always been a necessity, 
but there is now, if that be possible, 
even greater urgency today for oneness 
in belief and in action. 

Has it not been your experience that 
for every answer Faith gives, the world 
knows a different one? All around you 
are people who explain the world and 
all that is in it without reference to God. 
Your appeal to faith is considered as ¢ 
kind of amiable weakness. Never for- 
get that God created the world out of 
love and then redeemed it for the same 
reason. Too many people who have the 
name of Christian do not realize what 
is happening to their faith and to their 
thinking. One archbishop remarked, 
“Everyday, even in the poorest homes, 
the greatest efforts are most touchingly 
made to obtain for the children every- 
thing they need—but only for the 
body.” 

You want to be more Catholic, don’t 
you? Or, at least, you are unwilling to 
slip to a lower level of Catholicity. 
Then you must keep measuring your- 
self against the full Catholie life to 
which you are called. The worst thing 
that could happen to a person, or to a 
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family, or even to a parish is resent- 
ment to the suggestion that you are not 
perfect. Love is closely tied to humility. 
Where that spirit of humility is not 
present, it may very well be that love 
is lacking or, more likely, that it is 
quite defective. The Christian life to 
which you are called is more than the 
avoidance of evil; the human heart 
must be filled either with the things of 
God or with trivia opposed to God. 
Catholic people have been noble in their 
fidelity to Christ in so many instances; 
in other instances, however, the defeat 
has been pathetic, and the epitaph 
reads: “I used to be Catholic.” 

“Blessed be the Lord who schools 
me,” says the phrase in the Offertory 
this morning. The Lord who schools 
you speaks through the popes who have 
understood the generations in which 
they have been living and have in- 
structed the people of God according to 
the needs of this period. You who are 
Christian must create a new order; you 
must restore spiritual values; you must 
learn to think, to discipline your wills, 
to form true consciences, to develop 
moral and religious life! In the last 
three-quarters of a century over 160 
documents have come from the Vicar of 
Christ, but the response throughout the 
world where Christians are to be found 
has hardly been sufficient. 


RATE YOURSELF AS A CATHOLIC 


The late Holy Father rejected the in- 
vitation to confine religious life to 
sacristies. He was equally positive 
about not containing it within one’s 
heart and mind. You who loved him 
must be true to his memory and to his 
spirit. “Each of the faithful, everyone 
of good will, must ask himself afresh, 
with a resolution worthy of the great 
moments of history, what he can and 
must personally do, what contribution 
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he can make to God’s redemptive work 
to save the world” (Pope Pius XII). 

If you are wondering whether this 
applies to the Church in the United 
States, know that one of our own bish- 
ops expressed this view: “This is the 
greatest weakness of the Church in 
America: the matter of the co-operation 
of the hierarchy and laity. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the vast bulk 
of American Catholics is the enormous 
absence of personal responsibility for 
the work of the Church. This vacuum 
is our great concern and reproach.” 

Suppose you answer these several 
questions as a way of testing just how 
Christian you are. Do you love one 
another, you people who are here at 
worship, as members of this parish? 
Do you even know one another? Once 
out of Mass, what ideas do you ex- 
change? Are you ever one in mind 
and heart? Do you care and do you 
judge yourself responsible for your 
neighbor, for your fellow citizens in this 
land, for the human family across the 
world? These are not unkind questions 
asked for your chagrin or shame. They 
are asked because it is a moving thing 
to be a Christian and to have fellowship 
with God and with the Body of the 
Lord. 


MARKS OF A CHRISTIAN 


In the early Church there were com- 
munities marked with charity and 
Christian simplicity. The people came 
from different parts of society. Before 
their conversion, instruction and Bap- 
tism they had played different roles, 
but the differences disappeared before 
the great shattering fact that they were 
all one in Christ Jesus. 

They were witnesses to the Lord by 
the constancy of their faith, by their 
strength in persecution and, most of 
all, by the love which they had for one 
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THE FORCE OF LOVE 


another. One historian has written: 
“The Church took to itself all these 
recruits. Once baptized they all were 
but one Body, the Body of Christ, no 
matter what were their origins. This 
is what gave the Christian community 
its deep unity, its essentially religious 
character. Birth did not give it, nor 
the free choice of human attractions; it 
came through faith by which the one 


The Force of Love 


baptized, being joined to Christ, took 
unto himself all Christians as His 
members.” 

In the Gospel for this Sunday Christ 
demands love of neighbor as a neces- 
sary condition preceding the act of wor- 
ship. Think about the early Church 
and its communities established around 
the Person of Christ. Continue to pray 
that you may establish such a life here. 
“Be lovers of the brethren.” 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“T am moved with pity for the multitude” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: | 
(1) You cannot live alone. 
(2) You must live compassionately. 
(3) The force of love. 


It is not an easy thing to explore with 
you the request in the Collect for this 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost: “Be- 
stow upon us increase of religion.” This 
is the last Sunday in June. In a few 
more days half the year will have gone. 
The month of the Sacred Heart will 
have passed, God alone knowing 
whether we have grown a little in 
Christian love. Sometimes it seems that 
we are lazily drifting through life, miss- 
ing the best things, allowing divine 
treasure to go unnoticed and unused. 
Does this statement apply to your life 
of religion? What do you understand 
by religion? What does it mean to 
you when you hear someone described 
as being “religious”? 


YOU CANNOT LIVE ALONE 


Religion can mean love of God and 
love of neighbor for the purpose of re- 
flecting honor on God, for the purpose 
of pleasing the Father. When you look 


at Jesus, you see a generous Person. 
When you think of His saints, whether 
men or women, whether cloistered or 
from the world, you are confronting 
those who eared for their neighbors. In 
reading St. John’s letter you are jarred 
by the words: “A man cannot trace his 
origin from God if he does not live right, 
if he does not love his brethren.” Love 
of neighbor is clearly the doctrine of the 
Church. “To live my own life” is a 
kind of lie for people who have the name 
of Christian. Even naturally speaking, 
no one can be self-sufficient. Redemp- 
tion has come to you through member- 
ship in the Church. 

“Do not leave my cry unanswered.” 
These opening words of the Mass prayer 
are haunting for what they say and for 
what they suggest. It is unthinkable 
that God would not hear such a humble 
demand. Have you ever thought that 
your neighbors in need may be address- 
ing similar words like that to you? 


YOU MUST LIVE COMPASSIONATELY 


Christ is the Lord; not only are you 
to love Him, but you are to model your 
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life on His. In the Gospel for this 
Sunday, the Church has selected the 
words of Jesus recorded by St. Mark: 
“T am moved with pity for the multi- 
tude.” The words give rise to a twofold 
action: personal and social. 

1. Teachers move to dispel ignorance 
wherever it is. Disease and illness af- 
fect doctors in a similar way, and they 
try to cure the patients. Children in 
distress or in discomfort spur their 
mothers into action. How do Chris- 
tians show love? In what sense do they 
have compassion on the multitude? 

2. Suppose, by way of an example, 
that there were a sentence in French 


containing two errors in spelling. Four 
reactions are possible: 1) A_ blind 


person would see no errors, and no 
action would follow; 2) a person ig- 
norant of the language ‘could read the 
words without noticing error, and no 
action would follow; 3) a person who 
knew French, but did not care, would 
not be moved to make a correction, and 
no action would follow; 4) one who 
knew French and cared about its purity 
would erase quickly and put the matter 
aright. Religion involves that action 
which follows when a Christian looks 
at society around him and decides on 
his responsibility to it. Four possibili- 
ties are again present: blindness; ig- 
norance; lack of love (all three spelling 
inactivity) ; and that true love of God 
which knows what “right order” means 
and acts quickly that “His will be 
done.” St. John has it in these words: 
“My little children, let us love, not in 
word or in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.”” Our Lord’s words achieve force 
through brevity: “You are my friends 
if you do the things that I have com- 
manded you.” 


THE FORCE OF LOVE 


Sometimes it is helpful to see our- 
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selves through the eyes of a stranger. 

A Catholic came from Germany a few 
years ago. He answered the usual ques- 
tions: “What are some of your im- 
pressions of Catholic life as you have 
seen it since your arrival?” The visi- 
tor, who had been a student at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1930, just before the 
violent rise of Nazism, was both hesitant 
and charitable as he answered, “Last 
evening I visited with some of your 
students, and they made me a little 
afraid; they knew so much. Somehow 
I wondered if they were going to make 
the same mistake that we made in our 
country twenty-five years ago. Then 
we thought that we could argue people 
into becoming Catholics. Since then 
we have learned differently.” Only love 
forces the heart to open. 


, 


It is an opinion worth considering. 
It describes a danger which always 
threatens the Christian. This is a fact: 
priests who have taught advanced reli- 
gion courses have had many requests 
for courses in apologetics. The reason 
is always the same: to supply reasons 
for the conviction or the conversion of 
others. How rarely does a Catholic ask 
for guidance in Christian love or for 
lessons in showing greater love to his 
neighbor! 


After Mass has been offered, for his 
thanksgiving the priest will say a prayer 
in which all creation is asked to bless 
God. You know that in the psalms 
the heavens and the earth testify to 
the magnificence of the Creator. 
Christ loved all that His Father had 
made. Saint Francis of Assisi saw in 
every being a direct word from God. 
He realized in the highest degree the 
worth of all things and had reverence 
for them as something precious and 
holy. All things, then, that are made 
are gifts of God’s love and come from 
His hand. Love them all! Absolute 
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THE FORCE OF LOVE 


love you reserve for God and for beati- 
tude in Him. 

Religion demands your active interest 
in other settings, for Christians live also 
in families, in parishes, and in the State. 
Here you are to make your judgment 
as Christian laymen; here you will bend 
your energies that these societies will 
hecome what God wants them to be. 
One priest closed a book he had written 


with these words. 


Today when the Church is placed 
upon trial in an unbelieving and, in 
some places, an atheistic world, every 
Christian is called upon to be a wit- 
ness. Nothing will convert the world 
short of a gospel of limitless love, 
nothing short of a gospel of scrupu- 
lous faithfulness to the rights of the 
humblest person and to our pledges 
with God and man. I know no finer 
test of man’s sincerity than his will- 
ingness to work constructively for the 
world reign of love, justice and law. 
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The School Takes the Child 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


, TRAINING that the child re- 
ceives in the home during his preschool 
years prepares him to enter upon his 
school life. Although the first influence 
on the child is that of his home, the ex- 
periences he has in school lead him on- 
ward to the achievement of the objec- 
tives of education as conceived in the 
school today. His school experience at 
any age can have either a helpful or a 
hindering influence upon his mental 
health and his whole adjustment to life. 
The teacher of the primary child knows 
this and governs her approach to him 
through this knowledge. It is her chief 
responsibility to understand the needs 
and the problems of the youngsters en- 
trusted to her so that she may always 
work with them in ways that develop 
confidence, trust, and co-operation. 


GROWTH BY PARTICIPATION 


There are certain physical and psy- 
chological characteristics that belong 
to each maturity level. The teacher 
cannot be successful in her work unless 
she knows and understands these char- 
acteristics and their meaning for her as 
a teacher. While acquainted with the 
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facts of child life in all their mysterious 
simplicity, she is also aware that each 
individual child will follow his own 
unique pattern of development. She 
cannot serve the needs of the individ- 
ual child unless she works closely with 
the parents of each child. Her inter- 
views with parents teach her what par- 
ents know about their own child, and 
guide her in the further development of 
that child. 

It is axiomatic that children grow and 
develop best in a home in which they 
participate. This participation engen- 
ders in them a feeling of being valued, 
of being wanted and accepted. The na- 
ture of the child does not change in his 
new environment; on entering school he 
has the same need, perhaps accentu- 
ated, of a sense of being wanted, ac- 
cepted, and secure. He must be allowed 
to share in the work of his class; he can- 
not brook being treated as an outsider. 
A child’s relationship to each of his 
teachers is of the utmost concern to him. 

It is essential that the teacher make 
it possible to find security and joy in his 
school relationships. Her first efforts 
on the first day of school must have as 
their purpose to let the boys and girls in 
her class know that she is their friend, 
that she likes them and is interested in 
the things they do. If she takes a genu- 
ine interest in the affairs that occupy 
their little lives, she will win them to 
herself readily. This means unbending 
to talk or play familiarly with them, to 
laugh with them when occasion war- 
rants, and to show an unfailing sym- 
pathy with them in the little joys or 
woes of childhood. 

















Educational Magazines Can Be 


dreary affairs, yet fruitful if you have the stamina, 

dreary affairs and unfruitful, if you have no better use for your 
money, enjoyable and profitable, 

enjoyable froth. 


The disjunction seems to be complete (and, if it isn’t, we have a Readers’ Reac- 
tion department in which you are welcome to enlighten us on our logic). We like 
to think that The Catholic Educator is enjoyable reading for profitable results, 
and we are stimulated to make it increasingly more so as a result of the increase 


in priest readers and priest contributors to its pages. 


Consider merely one monthly department 


Our advertisements over the past year have singled out articles for your atten- 
tion. This time we should like to explain merely one of our monthly departments: 


“Choosing a Catholic College” series. 


To date we have featured over eighty Catholic colleges. This is how we do it. 
We give two complete pages to a pictorial (twelve pictures showing physical facili- 
ties and life at the college—an approximation to a personal visit) and textual 


spread. The text is the catalogue in summary. It offers the following: 





History; Location; Accreditation and Affiliation; College Objectives; Fac- 
ulty; Library; Degrees and Certificates Offered; Curriculum; Co-Curriculum 
and Extra-Curriculum; Admission Requirements; Expenses; Scholarships 


and Grants Available. 


This single monthly feature has been a real success. We continue to receive 
commendation from pastors, principals and student counsellors who have been able 
to direct college candidates, and the majority of the colleges which we have fea- 
tured have reprinted our feature as their own brochure in seeking students. We 
know, too, of many Catholic high schools which collect the monthly “Choosing a 
Catholic College” series, making the collection available to high-school seniors 


and their parents. 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR (per ten issues): $3.50 


JosePH F. WaGner, INnc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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When one of her children achieves 
unusual honors she is ready with a word 
of praise or encouragement. All chil- 
dren like to feel that they are the object 
of the teacher’s solicitude; they appre- 
ciate the smile or individual greeting of 
the teacher when they come into the 
classroom each morning, and they like 
the teacher who remarks favorably 
upon the new dress, sweater, or treasure 
that means so much to them. Quickly 
the children realize that the teacher has 
a “listening ear’ and will talk things 
over with them if they choose the right 
time for their little confidences. The 
mere fact that the teacher listens 
patiently creates an atmosphere of 
friendly acceptance and gives the pupils 
a new joy in schoolwork. This tech- 
nique enhances the power that a teacher 
develops over the young committed to 
her care; it strengthens the child’s trust 
in her as a guide and a confidante. 


BLAME AND PRAISE 


The wise teacher knows what to over- 
look. Every trivial breach of regula- 
tions need not be met with a reprimand. 
There are far better ways of maintain- 
ing discipline than to harp or nag on the 
peceadilloes of children. Every child 
of Adam has a tremendous proclivity 
for making mistakes, for losing his tem- 
per, for sometimes forgetting to obey 
rules. The harassed teacher may feel 
at times that some children are imps of 
Satan, but she must not make use of 
ridicule or sarcasm nor attempt to be- 
little and shame the culprits. This pro- 
cedure is ineffective at best, should have 
no place in a friendly schoolroom, and 
tends to destroy the child’s self-respect 
and break his confidence in himself. 
There is no substitute for self-respect 
and self-confidence, and a personality 
lacking them can never be healthy or 
live happily with others. 
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The teacher should never lose an op- 
portunity to build confidence and self- 
respect through words of praise and ap- 
preciation. Some very meager accom- 
plishment may deserve praise in the 
case of a given child who is not very tal- 
ented, but any job well done calls for a 
word of recognition. Even the forward 
child may be led from the evils of his 
stubbornness by kindly words of com- 
mendation them. 
The pupil who trails all his fellow pupils 
in achievement may be starving for le- 
gitimate attention and a measure of 
praise for the effort he puts forth. 


when he deserves 


A teacher stimulates effort when she 
shows her charges that she is ever ready 
to commend them for conscientious ap- 
plication to their work. Some simple 
remark as, for instance, “You really 
tried on that one, didn’t you?” or “This 
is the best you’ve ever done,” will have 
the effect of stirring even the laggard to 
do better work. At the same time, 
though the watchful teacher will find 
something worthy of praise in each 
child, she will never distribute praise in- 
discriminately, but use it sincerely as a 
reward for genuine merit, no matter 
how small. 

There are in the experience of every 
teacher some boys and girls who seem 
most irritating and unlovable. Pa- 
tiently she tries to discover why they 
act as they do. She talks with them 
seriously when opportunity offers; she 
tries to get to know them. She studies 
their home environment and their back- 
ground and makes every effort to build 
up a friendly relationship with them. 
Through consistency in rules for behav- 
ior of the entire class, she seeks to teach 
them the beauty of compliance with 
regulations. When it becomes clear to 
them that good behavior makes for self- 
respect, they sometimes yield to the 
urgings of their better natures. 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT MATTERS 


The attractive, “lived-in” classroom 
builds a comfortable feeling of security 
and belonging. It suggests that the 
teacher cares and is interested. Plants 
in the window and artistic pictures 
create an aesthetic environment. An 
interesting bulletin board elicits the in- 
terest of all pupils, and draperies made 
and bloeckprinted or appliquéd by the 
children give them a sense of achieve- 
ment and make the classroom livable 
and cheerful. 

We cannot always have an ideal 
physical environment in the classroom, 
but certain simple things such as those 
just mentioned convert a drab room into 
an attractive one. Proper temperature 
of 68 degrees to 70 degrees, with a pan 
of water near a radiator to keep the air 
moist, promotes healthful living. Good 
ventilation and adequate lighting con- 
tribute their part. No child should be 
made to work under conditions that put 
his health to hazard. Shades should be 
adjusted so as to avoid any child having 
to work in the glare of brilliant sun- 
light. With a light meter the custodian 
can measure the intensity of light in 
any section of a classroom. Every child 
should be able to reach the floor with 
his feet when seated and to rest the 
lower part of his back against the back 
of the seat. In emergency, blocks of 
wood may be used to readjust the seats 
to a point of comfort. A cushion is 
sometimes necessary that a child may 
be seated comfortably for writing. 


FIRST DAY FOR THE FIRST-GRADER 


Many of the things we have just said 
are applicable to school children of all 
erades. Let us now return to the child 
who is just entering the first grade. On 
the opening day of school he is initiated 
into a new and larger social world. He 


leads no longer the life of a little child 
protected by the home, but he becomes ; 
a first-grader who must meet the often 
rigorous demands and competition of 
school life with its new impressions and 
its new problems. He must achieve 
new understandings, and make certain 
adjustments—mental, emotional, and 
social. His new environment projects 
him into a situation where he must ac- 
cept the authority of the teacher and 
the competition of the classroom, and 
must learn to do things with satisfac- 
tion for himself, Even his parents must 
master a different psychology, the psy- 
chology of the school child. Their six- 
year-old has entered upon the period of 
childhood proper, and, if they are to 
share with the teacher the responsibil- 
ity of guiding and directing their child, 
parents must understand the psychol- 
ogy of this new phase in his growth 
and development. 

Our six-year-old seems to be a bundle 
of contradictions, affectionate and an- 
tagonistic by turns. If the mother 
makes a study of child psychology, she 
learns that this is nothing more or less 
than six-year-oldness. The sixth year 
is an age of transition characterized by 
fundamental physical and psychologi- 
cal changes. Demands of school life 
and its contact with social groups call 
for a new independence of character 
and a certain essential adjustment if we 
are not to have serious maladjustment. 
The child must learn to adapt himself 
to large groups, to group activities, to 
other persons. The primary school pe- 
riod, from the sixth to the ninth birth- 
day, finds the child immature and must 
develop him into the socially co-opera- 
tive individual of age nine to fourteen. 
To the school falls the great task of pat- 
terning and balancing the conflicting 
trends of behavior that well up in the 
sixth and seventh years of life. Our ac- 
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tively growing child is entering new 
fields of action. Little wonder that 
confusion arises in the young mind so 
frequently confronted with the choice 
among modes of action and now sud- 
denly divorced from the close supervi- 
sion of its solicitous and trusted guides, 
its parents. 

Physical changes that take place at 
this period complicate the problem. By 
six the child has usually lost most of his 
baby contours. Most of his infantile 
characteristics are gone, and a certain 
maturity emerges. His head is now 
about one-sixth instead of one-fourth 
of his body length, and his legs and 
arms increase. Although this growth is 
less rapid than that of earlier periods, 
the six-year-old begins to look like a 
small adult, and parents and teachers 
sometimes make the mistake of expect- 
ing him to act like one. They are apt 
to forget that, though the brain has al- 
most achieved its full weight, the 
heart is still in a period of rapid growth 
and the eyes are not yet mature in 
either size or shape, and have a tend- 
ency toward farsightedness. The co- 
ordination of eye and hand movements 
is difficult, and, though the large 
muscles develop appreciably, the child’s 
movements are marked by poor small- 
muscle co-ordination. Permanent teeth 
replace baby teeth, and the consequent 
lengthening of his jaw gives him an 
adult face. 

His uneven physical growth is at 
least partly responsible for the six-year- 
old’s high susceptibility to the various 
contagious diseases he encounters. No 
longer do we entertain the fatalistic 
idea that he must go through these dis- 
eases in any event, but we invoke the 
protect him 


resources of science to 


against them. Diseased tonsils, defec- 
tive teeth, defective vision and hearing, 


and malnutrition are among the com- 
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mon physical defects that seriously re- 
tard the child’s physical growth and de- 
velopment through weakening his con- 
stitution and decreasing his resistance. 
School and home should co-operate in 
discovering and correcting these defects 
at the earliest possible moment. Mod- 
sanitation, hy- 
have 


ern developments in 
giene, and health supervision 
much to offer in the field of the child’s 
health. Physical health is the founda- 
tion for both mental health and social 
adjustment. 


NO “TYPICAL” SIX-YEAR-OLD 


We are not safe in assuming that the 
big, well-developed boy is mature so- 
cially or mature mentally; even the 
child of good mentality may find school 
life very difficult, and his emotional re- 
actions are quite disturbing. It is im- 
possible to establish a typical six-year- 
old and expect all to conform to stand- 
ard. To the teacher each child is a 
particular study, and neither mother 
nor teacher can guide the child aright 
until she determines the level of matu- 
rity reached by him. There must be 
recognition of the fact that the six-year- 
old is not a more integrated, better-ad- 
The teacher finds 
Some 
while 


justed five-year-old. 
that he is quite a different child. 
adjust readily to school life, 
others, even with great physical matu- 
rity, are immature emotionally and are 
unable to adjust socially. The teacher 
seems to be in an excellent position to 
determine the relative maturity in all 
phases of development, for she can ob- 
serve the child as a member of the social 
group and make use of the group to in- 
fluence the child. 

The home has had the ehild through 
the precious preschool years, and Cath- 
olie parents must never forget that they 
have the grace of state in the work of 
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educating their children. Even after 
the child has entered school the home 
has supervision of far more of the wak- 
ing hours of the child than the school 
has. The parents of but one child learn 
a great deal about child nurture through 
their experience during the early years 
of the child’s career. They have seen 
him grow and develop, and should be 
able to give his first teacher an accurate 
idea at least of his mental and physical 
capacity. These first guides of children 
may make some mistakes, especially in 
the rearing of a first child, but no 
mother will neglect to impart a certain 
social grace and poise to her growing 
child. She has taught him the value of 
the three magie words: “please,” “thank 
you,” “pardon me.” 

What must we say of the mother of 
many children? Certainly observa- 
tion has taught her much wisdom in 
dealing with the immaturity of one 
child after another. There is one thing 
she has learned well, namely, that no 
education and no method of education 
can be founded on the denial or forget- 
fulness of original sin and of grace; that 
it is sheer folly to rely on the sole 
powers of human nature. She is happy 
that Pope Pius XI stressed this princi- 
ple in his paragraphs on the dangers of 
pedagogic naturalism. She has seen the 
effect of original sin in the misconduct 
and tendency to waywardness that is 
the result of the sin of Adam and is 
passed on to all his children, and she 
knows that the only effective remedy is 
the grace of God. She learned to put 
her trust in the Author of all grace, God, 
who “reaches from end to end mightily 
and orders all things sweetly.” She 
knows that there is a decalogue, a gos- 
pel law, and a law of nature stamped by 
God on the heart of man, promulgated 
by right reason, and codified in positive 


revelation by God Himself. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACT 


Yes, the parent is the teacher of pri- 
mary right, a dignity conferred upon 
him by God and not to be alienated by 
any earthly power. The close and inti- 
mate relations of the home give the par- 
ent even a natural advantage in the 
study of the child. True it is that this 
advantage is balanced, at least to some 
extent, by the professional training of 
the teacher in the field of psychology. 
When teachers are thus trained, they 
qualify themselves as delegates of the 
parent in the education of his children. 
“The school supplements and extends 
the educational function of the home,” 
writes Dr. Lisechka. “With its larger 
facilities and through the agency of 
teachers properly trained for the pur- 
pose, it accomplishes in a more effectual 
way the task of education for which the 
parent, as a rule, has neither the time, 
the means, nor the requisite qualifica- 
tions. But the school cannot deprive 
the parent of his right or absolve him 
from his duty in the matter of educating 
his children.” 

When the school takes the child it en- 
ters into an implicit contract with the 
parents to carry forward the formal 
education of their child more skillfully 
than the parents can. It is to be feared 
that parents and the public generally 
assign a responsibility of almost im- 
measurable dimensions to the school. 
“Examine any school program,” writes 
Brother E. Stanislaus, “and it will be 
amazing to discover the variety of ac- 
tivity in the school. We have the guid- 
ance program. We have an extra-cur- 
ricular program. We have a health 
program. We have a recreation pro- 
gram. And yet the only outcome which 
a school will even pretend to measure is 
the outcome of academie  achieve- 
ment.””! 


'“Mission of the Christian School” by 
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SCHOOL’S SECONDARY OBJECTIVES 


A galaxy of secondary objectives is 
assigned to the school, objectives that 
do not lend themselves to exact meas- 
urement. Brother Stanislaus goes on 
to say that “there is a great pretentious- 
ness in this approach. . .when the only 
outcome we even pretend to measure is 
the outcome of academic achievement. 

In view of the increased demands 
which are going to be made on school 
systems, I suggest that a realistic re- 
appraisal of our educational objectives 
He cites, as an example, 
We give too 


is in order.” 
our recreational program. 
much of our personnel, our budget, and 
our available facilities to this program. 
He asks some pointed questions about 
health programs: How close to the true 
objectives of a school is a health pro- 
gram? Why ought not the health pro- 
gram be assigned to other responsible 
community agencies? 

Our schools today are too heavily 
charged with developing social pro- 
grams. Brother Stanislaus lists certain 
religious activities as outside the proper 
sphere of the school; he questions the 
right of the school to assume the respon- 
sibility for programming religious ac- 
tivities to the extent that many schools 
do, for the intervention of the school 
removes these activities from the orbit 
of parochial life. At many points this 
expansion of school activities trespasses 
on territory which is more properly 
assigned to other agencies. The school 
sometimes invades areas where it has no 
competence. 

The teacher in the primary grades 
knows that the daily routine of school- 
room living involves a number of essen- 
It is important to give 
in this 


tial functions. 
attention to the “little things” 


Brother E. 


Stanislaus, F.S.C. (Proceedings, 
1957 Christian Brothers Education Associa- 


tion, La Salle College, Philadelphia ). 
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daily routine. “Children should have 
plenty of time for getting drinks, going 
to the toilet, and washing their hands,” 
we read in These Are Your Children.” 
* . Children need to feel that they are 
trusted, ... Children cannot sit still for 
very long at a time without becoming 
tired and restless. They need periods of 
activity and periods of rest, as well as 
periods of concentrated work . . .there is 
much a teacher can do to relax and rest 
her children, from the opening of the 
windows and a bit of active exercise to 
encouraging ‘forty winks’ with the head 
on arms for the child who needs it 
even if it means time out for a minute or 
two from the work he is doing.”’ 

The comfort, health, and happiness of 
her charges is a matter of concern to the 
teacher. She must check on possible 
seeing and hearing defects, and be ever 
alert to emotional and social needs as 
well. Trouble may arise when the child 
is overly protected, pressed hard, held to 
too high standards, or upset by family 
bickerings. Little wonder that such a 
child offers a problem through his dis- 
turbed behavior. 

The teacher must maintain a 
anced personality in each of her chil- 
dren. There are children who always 
co-operate, drive and in 
general try too hard to please. Often 
these children need far more help than 
the youngster whose behavior poses a 
problem. She asks herself whether her 
studious pupils have any close friends, 
and many find that some of the brighter 
ones are desperately lonely because un- 
wanted by the others. 
ing definite responsibilities to the shy, 
withdrawn children, the teacher draws 
them into the group and leads them to 
take part in all class activities. 


bal- 


themselves, 


Through assign- 


*These Are Your Children, by 
Shacter, and Bauer (Scott, Foresman 
Company, New York; 1953). 
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Dispute about Tuition and First 
Communion 


Question:' Parish A is a national 
parish with its own parochial elemen- 
tary school. It so happens that some 
fifteen families, duly registered parish- 
ioners of parish A decide to send their 
children to an elementary school of the 
neighboring parish B located in the 
same vicinity. Parish B takes care of 
all elements who cannot join parish A 
because of their nationality. 

Here are the difficulties: 

1) Does the pastor of parish B have 
the right to require payment of tuition 
from the pastor of parish A? A dioc- 
esan ruling clearly states that the 
parents are not to pay tuition in a 
Catholic elementary or high school. 

2) May the pastor of parish A re- 
fuse payment of the tuition alleging 
that, given that his parish has an ele- 
mentary school and that the families 
in question belong officially to his par- 
ish, they must use the facilities pro- 
vided by the parish? That if these 
families wish to send their children to 
another Catholie school not of his 
parish, they must then assume the re- 
sponsibility of the payments, given that 
they would otherwise cause their own 
parish A the double burden of support- 
ing its own school and paying for those 
who, with no valid reason and without 
diocesan permission, prefer another 
school? 


3) Does the pastor of parish B have 
the right to allow these children, truly 
parishioners of parish A, to make their 
First Communion in his parish? We 
refer here to the children of parish A 
who are studying in the elementary 
school of parish B. 

DUBITANS 


Answer: I presume that parish B 
is the canonically constituted English- 
speaking territorial parish, whereas 
parish A is a so-called national parish 
established for a particular nationality 
group and having boundaries co-exten- 
sive with those of the territorial parish. 
It is stated that the fifteen families 
sending their children to the school of 
parish B are actually parishioners of 
parish A, and that adequate school 
facilities are provided by parish A. 
All school expenses, I presume, are paid 
from parish funds, since no tuition, ac- 
cording to the ruling of the diocese, may 
be collected from parents. 

1) If the fifteen parents of parish A 
are contributing their share of support 
to this parish and sending their chil- 
dren to the school of parish B, while 
nothing is contributed to the support 
of parish B by either the parents or 
parish A, it seems to me that parish B is 
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carrying an unequal burden in the deal. 
On the other hand, sympathy can be 
extended to the pastor of parish A if 
he must pay tuition from parochial 
funds for children of his own parish 
who attend the school of another parish 
even though his parish has adequate 
school facilities. Perhaps the added 
expense of a few more children in his 
school would not be commensurate with 
the tuition paid for their education in 
another school. 

I do not think that we can deny par- 
ents the right to send their children to 
a Catholie school of their 
However, this choice would not free 
them from the obligation of supporting 
their own parish in its needs. The 
problem of making an equitable solu- 
tion in the case as presented, it seems 
to me, belongs to the Bishop, in ac- 
cordance with his ruling that no tuition 
is to be paid by parents in a Catholic 
elementary or high school. 

2) A possible solution—not a happy 
one for the pastor of parish A, I im- 
would be for the parents who 


choosing. 





agine 
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insist on sending their children to the 
school of parish B to affiliate them- 
selves with parish B. They 
within their rights in joining parish B, 
since this parish, is the ter- 
ritorial parish, while parish A is the 
national parish.'. After joining parish 
B, the parents would then support the 
parish where their children’ attend 
school, and all inequities in the situa- 


would be 


seems, 


tion would be taken care of. 

3) In regard to the question of First 
Communion, Canon 462 does not men- 
tion admission to First Holy Commun- 
ion as a function reserved to the pastor. 
Nor do we find grounds elsewhere in 
the Code for maintaining that First 
Communion must be received in one’s 
own parish church. 

It is true that, outside the danger of 
death, where it is sufficient that a child 
know how to distinguish the Body of 
Christ from common food and to adore 
it reverently, a fuller knowledge and 


' Cf. Circular Letter of Apostolic Delegate, 
Feb. 17, 1938; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, 
II, pp. "78-80. 
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more accurate preparation are rightly 
demanded. The judgment concerning 
the proper dispositions of the child be- 
longs to the confessor and the parents 
or guardians of the child (Canon 854, 
$4). The pastor’s duty, according to 
Canon 854, §5, is to see to it, even by 
means of examination if he judges it 
prudently opportune, that children do 
not approach Holy Communion before 
the use of reason or without sufficient 
disposition. It is also his duty to take 
eare that children who have attained 
the use of reason and are sufficiently 
disposed receive Communion as soon as 
possible. At most, we could concede 
the pastor of a child who is going to 
receive First Holy Communion else- 
where than in the proper parish church 
the right to examine, if he has reasons 
to judge that the use of reason or suffi- 
cient instruction and disposition are 
lacking. 


Sacred Host Falling in 
Dress of Woman 


Question: What would be the proper 
procedure for a priest to follow who has 
had the unfortunate accident of having 
a Host drop as he was trying to give 
Holy Communion to a woman? The 
Host evidently dropped into the open- 
ing at the neck of her dress. It could 
not be found on the Communion rail 
or on the floor. 

The priest who was distributing Holy 
Communion asked her to remain at 
her place at the Communion rail after 
he had given her another Host. When 
Mass was over, he asked the woman to 
come to the sacristy and, on question- 
ing her, learned that the Host was 
lodged in the upper part of her dress. 
The altar boys were asked to leave. A 
corporal was placed on the vesting 
table, and, on top of it, a paten. She 
was cautioned not to touch the Host, 
but to try to let It drop onto the paten 
or at least onto the corporal. The 
priest withdrew to the sanctuary, tell- 
ing her to advise him when she had 


s 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


found the Host. She managed to slip 
the Host out of her dress and onto the 
paten. 

Would you please let us know 
whether the priest proceeded in a 
proper manner or whether another pro- 
cedure should have been used? 

ANCEPS 

Answer: The procedure used seems 
However, I 
think we can say that such an extreme 
measure Was unnecessary. 

If a Sacred Host should fall and be- 
come lodged within the dress of a 
woman communicant or on her breast, 


to have been successful. 


it is better to have the woman with- 
draw the Host with her own hand 
then and there if possible, return the 
Host to the priest, who will in turn 
administer It to the communicant. If 
the Host is lodged where he ean con- 
veniently and decently remove it, the 
priest rather than the woman com- 
municant should recover It. If the 
communicant has removed the Host, 
she should be told to come to the sac- 
risty where her fingers can be washed 
in the sacrarium or in a vessel of 
water which can later be poured into 
the sacrarium.” 

In the case as given, it seems that it 
was impossible to find the Host im- 
mediately, and the solution was to have 
the lady come to the sacristy after 
Mass. Even so, I should judge that 
the measures employed to avoid having 
the communicant touch the Sacred Host 
were extreme. She could have been 
told to withdraw the Host with her 
hand and place it on the paten. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that 
if any part of the face or dress of a 
communicant is accidentally touched 





*Cf. Cappello, Tractatus Canonico-M oralis 
de Sacramentis, II (ed. 4), n. 397; Genicot, 
Institutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 14), n. 
189. 
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trances, vestibules, etc. For in- 
side or outside use. 








Heavy duty cast aluminum canis- 
ters guaranteed’ three years 
against breakage. Partly filled 
with water, they “drown” the 
smoke. No Odors, No Fire Hazards, No Un- 
sanitary Conditions. Over Twenty Models. 
Standard and Jumbo sizes. Black Crinkle or 
Brightly Polished Finishes. Floor Models, Wall 
Models and Permanent Mounting Models. 
SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS are Quality Thru 
and Thru- Designed for a lifetime of use and 
abuse. (Model 1JD illustrated) 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. PR, 3527 FARMINGTON RD. PEORIA, ILL. 
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=" / ew Buyow Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


v. firms listed on these pages are current advertisers in CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


your institution at peak economy and efficiency. 


and the HoMILetic AND PastToraL Review. 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 
market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 


It is to their credit that they 


have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsbilities 


which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 


that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
ARGO SLIDES 
New York, N. Y. 


Bird Repellant 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LAB. CBM 


Skokie, 
Bleacher Seating 
— ~ —— CBM 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. CBM 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Bronze Tablets 
INTERNATIONAL — TABLET =. 
New York 11, CB 


Building Surface Protection 
STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS CBM 
Centerville, Ind. 


Bulletin Boards 
UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. 
New York 10, N. Y. CBM, HPR 


Burglar Alarm, Tabernacle 
WINTERICH’S HPR 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bus Air Brakes 
BENDIX WESTINGHOUSE AIR enanes 
Elyria, Ohio CB 


Buses, School 

CHRYSLER CORP.—DODGE DIV. CBM 
Detroit, Mich. 

WAYNE WORKS, INC. CBM 
Richmond, Ind. 


Candles, Liturgical 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. CBM, HPR 


Candle Burners 
SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. HPR 
GEO. A. FRIEDRICHS HPR 


Erie, Pa. 
Cards; Mass, Prayer 
NATURAL COLOR COMPANY HPR 
Boston, Mass. 
TICHNOR BROS. HPR 


Boston, Mass. 
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Carillons 
DEAGAN CARILLONS 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


Sellersville, Pa. 
TELEMATICS, INC 
Franklin Park, III. 


Chalkboards 


HPR 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & ae 


0. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Chalkboard-Door 


Combination 
BARBER COLMAN CO. 
Rockford, III. 


a ant Program 
Syste 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CO. 


Minneapolis 8, Minn 
STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 

Springfield, Mass. 
STROMBERG TIME CORP. 

Thomaston, Conn. 


Communion Veils 
HARBRO 


Electronic Organ 
CONN ORGAN CORP. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Fabrics, Liturgical 
CHURCH ARTS CO., INC. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Fire Protection 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CO. 

Floor Care 

| ee de INC. 
ronx 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Flooring, Hardwood 
J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 
Menominee, Mich. 


CBM 


CBM 
CBM 
CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


CBM 


Folding Partitions 


FOLDCRA » ll co CBM 
Mend Minn. 

RICHARD witcox MFG. CO. CBM 
Aurora, Ill. 

Food, Institutional 

H. J. HEINZ CO. CBM 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

JOHN SEXTON & CO. CBM 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Food Service 

BLOOMFIELD ae enes, INC. CBM 
Chicago 32, Ill. 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY ¢... 
North Chicago, III. CB 


DUKE MFG. CO. CBM 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 

REYNOLDS ELECTRIC co. CBM 
River Grove, III. 


Fund Raising 
COMMUNITY Na | om SERVICE 


New York, N. *. CBM, HPR 
FINN, THOMAS R., & ASSOCIATES, 
Kansas City 12, Mo. CBM, HPR 
FOLEY ASSOCIATES INC. " HPR 
Rochest N. Y. 
LAWSON ASSOCIATES, | * HPR 


Rockville Centre, N. 
THOMAS E. 0’ BRIEN ; COMPANY HPR 
Yonkers, 


Furnishings, Ubergieet 


DAPRATO STUDIOS CBM 
ene. A, 
New Y 

Witt iA ipols iE SON HPR 

RAMBUSCH ‘DECORATING co. HPR 
New York, N. 

Furnishings, Personnel 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS HPR 
Chicago, III. 
J. TOOMEY CO. HPR 

Furniture, Church 

CHICAGO — Co. HPR 
Chicago 


a ¢ uc FURNITURE CO 
Wauk HPR 

THE TIFFIN’ MANUFACTURING o. 
Tiffin, Ohio HPR 
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Furniture, inotitutionsl 


AMERICAN CHAIR C CBM 
Sheboygan, Nia. 

AMERICAN BSEATING Co. CBM 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

ARLINGTON SEATING CO. CBM 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 
BRUNSWICK. BALKE- SCOLLENDER co. 
Chicago 5, q CBM 
C. F. CHURCH CBM 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CLARIN MFG. CO CBM, HPR 
Chicago, Ill. 
—— MFG. CO. CBM 
uncie, Ind. 
FOLDCRAFT INC. CBM 
ota, Minn. 
HEYWOOD WAKEFIELD CO. CBM 
Gardner, Mass. 
HOWE FOLDING + 1 oe INC. 
New York 16, CBM 
— —— 00, CBM 


and Rapids, 
KRUGER METAL i bRovuts CBM 
—S —", froDucrs, NC. CBM 
MIDWEST. FOLDING SALES CORP. 
Il. - 


Roselle, 
MONROE CO., INC. CBM, HPR 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE ‘C0. 
Odenton, Md. CBM 
PEABODY SEATING co. CBM 
North Manchester, Ind. 
SCHOOLCO, INC. CBM 


Bellwood, Ind. 
SHELBY ee MFG. CO. CBM 


Chicago 8, 

SHWAYDER. BROS. INC. CBM 
Detroit 29, Mich. 

VIRCO MFG. CO. CBM 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hand Drying Machine 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, III. CBM 


Heating & Cooling Equip- 


men 

DUNHAM-BUSH,. INC. CBM 
New Hartford, Conn. 

TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS CBM 
Titusville, Pa. 


Incense 
G. BOZYK MFG. CO. HPR 
New York, N. Y. 


Incinerators 

ALSTO CO., THE CBM 
Cleveland 13, Ohi 

J. W. FISKE ARCHITECTURAL METAIS 
Paterson, N. J. HPR 


Institutional Supplies 


ADVANCE CHEMICALS CO. CBM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DOLGE CO., C. B. CBM 
Westport, Conn. 

DON & CO., EDWARD CBM 
Chicago 16, III. 

KOL, INC. CBM 
‘St. Paul 14, Minn. 

MAJESTIC WAX Co. CBM 
Denver 2, Col. 

SANGAMON MILLS HPR 

SEXTON, JOHN, & CO. CBM 
Chicago. III. 

wa — CBM 

STANDARD INDUSTRIAL tom ¢. 
Peoria, HPR 


WALTON-MARCH CO. CBM 
Highland Park, III. 

Insurance 

MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 

UNION HPR 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Interior Decorating 


O'BRIEN PAINT CO. CBM 
South Bend 2, Ind. 

Investment 

INVESTORS LISTING HPR 
Catholic ha Division 


New Yor 7 
S.V.D. CATHOLIC ‘UNIVERSITIES HPR 
Chicago, III 


Key-Drawer 
CUSHMAN & DENISON HPR 
Carlstadt, N. J. 


Kneeling Cushion 
BEN J. SMITH MFG. & SUPPLY co. 
St. Louis 24, Mo. CBM 


Laboratory Equipment 
KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. CBM 
Adrian, Mich. 


Laundry Equipment 
INTERNATIONAL DUPLEX CORP. CBM 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


Library Shelving 
DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Warren, Pa. CBM 
Library Supplies and 
Equipment 
SMITH SYSTEM MFG. CO. CBM 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Lighting Supplies 

DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. CBM 
St. Louis, Mo. 

VERDA-A-RAY CORP. CBM 
Toledo 5, 0. 


Liturgical Furnishings 
DAPRATO STUDIOS CBM 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Mail Opener 
SPEED-O-PRINT CORP. CBM 
Chicago 13, III. 


Marble 
LEONARDO ee CORP. CBM 
New York, N. 


Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC. CBM 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Organ, Pipe 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. HPR 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Plaques, Memorial 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. CBM 


Playground Equipment 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE . 
Anderson, Ind. CBM 


Plumbing Fixtures 
BRIGGS MFG. CO. CBM 
Warren, Mich. 


The H weilieate and Pastoral Review 


and Catholic Building and Maintenance 


Projectors, Mottes Picture 

EASTMAN a. ¥ CBM 
Rochester 4, 

RADIO CORPORAT OI OF AMERICA 
Camden, CBM 


Publishers 
CHRISTOPHER PRESS, INC. HPR 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DESCLEE CO., . HPR 
New Yo rk, N. 

B. HERDER BOOK co. HPR 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE NEWMAN — HPR 
Westmins 

PHILOSOPHICAL” LIBRARY HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

— A. PFLAUM, A. 

ayton, Ohio 

JOSEPR F. WAGNER, INC. HPR 
New York, N. Y. 

Roof Decks 

INSULROCK CO. CBM 


East Rutherford, N. J. 


Sprinkler Systems, 
Automatic 

ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO. CBM 
Wooster, Mass. 


Stage Equipment 
PITTSBURGH STAGE, INC. CBM 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Shelving, Steel 
DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. CBM 
Warren, Penna. 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. CBM 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Valves, Flush 


SLOAN VALVE CO. CBM 
Chicago, Ill. 

Vegetable Peeler 

INSINGER MACHINE CO. CBM 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES CBM 


Somerville, Mass. 


Vessels, Sacred 

(HPR lists monthly those firms with 
Episcopal authorization to handle 
sacred vessels and repair them.) 


Vestments, Liturgical 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS HPR 
Chicago, Ill. 

HARBRO CBM 

R. J. TOOMEY HPR 

Water Processing 

Equipment 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. CBM 


Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Wardrobes, Coat and Hat 
A. R. NELSON CO., INC. CBM 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Waterproefing 
STANDARD DRY WALL CO. CBM 
New Eagle, Penna. 


Window Shades 
0. C. STEELE CO. CBM 
Spiceland, Ind. 


are publications of Joseph F ‘ Wager, Ine. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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by the Sacred Host, then any attempt 
to purify the part should rather be 
omitted because of the inconvenience 
or wonderment it would cause.* 


**Benedictus”’ before 
Consecration: Stand or Kneel 
after Consecration? 


Question: The following problem 
has come up at our seminary, where 
the seminarians sing the Ordinary and 
the Proper of the Mass. After the 
Consecration we have been rising to 
sing the Benedictus. Since the Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Music and the Liturgy 
of last September recommends that the 
Benedictus be sung together with the 
Sanctus before the Consecration, we 
have been wondering if there is now 
any reason to stand immediately after 
the Consecration. Opinions have been 
voiced that we should remain kneeling 
until the Pater Noster since we no 
longer sing immediately after the Con- 
secration. 

SEMINARIAN 


Answer: The Instruction mentioned 
states that the Sanctus and Benedictus 
are to be sung without interruption, if 
Gregorian Chant is employed; other- 
wise, the Benedictus is sung after the 
Consecration.* 

I see no reason for a change in the 
rules for those assisting in choir at a 
solemn Mass merely because the Bene- 
dictus is sung before the Consecration. 
The rules for standing and kneeling 
do not seem to depend on whether or 
not those assisting in choir are actually 
engaged in singing; otherwise, we might 
conclude that they should kneel after 
finishing the Benedictus when it is sung 
after the Consecration. Father J. B. 
Connell gives as a general rule: “Stand- 


* Cf. Cappello, loc cit. 

* Instructio de Musica Sacra et Sacra Litur- 
gia, 27. d). Sanctus et Benedictus, si modulis 
gregorianis decantentur, continue canendi 
sunt, secus vero, Benedictus post Consecra- 
tionem ponatur. 


agi) 


ida 


ing is the normal posture in choir, and 
so all stand except at times when 
kneeling is prescribed or sitting is per- 
mitted.’ 


Hypnotism as Entertainment 


Question: One might say that today 
hypnosis has found its way into medi- 
cine, both medically and psychologi- 
cally speaking. On the use of hypnosis 
in these fields, the Chureh has written 
much through the pen of the late Pope 
Pius XII. I am well aware of the em- 
ployment of hypnosis on this score. 

My question is this: Suppose a lay- 
man (Catholic) goes to school to learn 
the art of hypnosis and _ sufficiently 
passes the grade to practice hypnosis. 
He has done so because hypnosis fas- 
cinates him. Now he wants to know if 
the Chureh has anything against his 
using hypnosis at parties to entertain 
his friends? May he perform a show 
before one of the parish sodalities. Bar- 
ring any possibility of scandal, is there 
any recent Church legislation against 
this type of action? What do moralists 
consider a serious reason anent the use 
of hypnosis? May he teach his art to 
others? In other words, what does 
the Church have to say concerning lay 
persons in regard to using hypnosis as 
a clean type of entertainment and the 
dissemination of this knowledge to 
others in the form of a teacher-pupil 
relationship? 

(JUAERENS 

Answer: Perhaps a general answer to 
the question can be found in an Ad- 
dress of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
on the “Religious and Moral Aspects 
of Pain Prevention in Medical Prac- 
tice” (Feb. 24, 1957). After discuss- 
ing the question of hypnosis practiced 
by the doctor to serve a clinical pur- 
pose, the Pontiff continued: 


But we do not wish that what we 
say of hypnosis in the service of 
medicine be extended purely and sim- 
ply to hypnosis in general. Insofar 


° The Celebration of Mass (ed. 1956), p. 552. 


s 

















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


as it (hypnosis) is an object of sci- 
entific research, it cannot be studied, 
in fact, by anyone but only by a 
serious scholar within moral limits 
for all scientific activity. It is not 
an affair for a group of laymen or 
ecclesiastics who might engage in it 
as an interesting occupation for the 
sake of mere experience or even as a 
simple hobby.® 


It is clear that hypnosis is never to 
become a mere form of entertainment 
or something in which those unskilled 
in the art may dabble. The Pope makes 
it clear that the moral judgment which 
he makes in the address on the sup- 
pression or diminution of consciousness 
applies only to medical uses of hyp- 
nosis. As an object of scientific re- 
search, hypnosis is to be studied only 
by serious scholars and within the lim- 
its of the moral law. 

Father Zalba, 8.J., points out in re- 
lation to hypnosis that the temporary 
privation of the use of reason by artifi- 
cial means is not intrinsically evil and 
can be brought about for a reasonable 
cause.’ Father Healy, S.J., states that, 
since hypnotism violently deprives the 
subject of the full sense of reason and 
free will, a justifying cause is required 
for allowing it to be practiced.® 

Five conditions, with which I think 
all moralists would agree, are laid down 
by Zalba for the lawful use of hypno- 
tism: 1) a proportionate reason; 2) 
consent of the subject; 3) moral up- 
rightness of the hypnotist; 4) skill in 
the exercise of the art; 5) a proportion 
between the good hoped for from the 


°A AS. XXXXIX, p. 141. The transla- 
tion is my own. The entire document is 
translated in The Catholic Mind, Vol. LV, 
1957, pp. 260-268. However, the text in this 
particular passage is obscured by what appears 
to be a typographical error by way of two 
misplaced lines. 

7 Regatillo-Zalba, 
Summa, II, n. 68. 

“Edwin Healy, Medical Ethics (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1956), p. 264. 


Moralis 


Theologiae 


hypnotism and the evils which are 
‘asily conjoined with it.2 Healy re- 
duces the conditions required for the 
lawful use of hypnotism to three: 1) 
there must be present a grave reason; 
2) the consent of the subject must be 
obtained; 3) due precautions are to 
be used. Under the third condition 
Father Healy mentions that an un- 
skilled hypnotist who is not medically 
qualified may injure the patient’s men- 
tal faculties and that an authorized 
witness should be present as a protec- 
tion to both physician and patient.” 

With these conditions in mind, it 
would be difficult to find justification 
for hypnosis outside of medical or 
psycological uses or serious scientific 
research for the purpose of furthering 
knowledge and skill in its use for law- 
ful ends. 

Certainly mere entertainment or idle 
curiosity are not sufficient reasons for 
the practice of hypnotism; nor do they 
constitute lawful reasons for acquiring 
skill in the practice of hypnotism. How- 
ever, we could not accuse the enter- 
tainer of serious sin merely because 
there is lacking a sufficient reason for 
the temporary privation of the full use 
of reason and freedom of will, if there 
is no serious danger to the subject’s 
physical or mental health and no seri- 
ous moral dangers for hypnotist or 
subject. Scandal and superstition are 
other factors which moralists consider 
in treating of the use of hypnotism. 

We cannot rule out intellectual inter- 
est or curiosity as sufficient motives for 
acquiring a speculative knowledge of 
the art of hypnotism. I imagine, 
though, that the teaching and learning 
of the practice of hypnotism will neces- 
sitate the use of subjects. This con- 
sideration, together with the presence 


° Loc. cit. 
® Op. cit., p. 265. 
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or absence of a serious scientific pur- 
pose, should be the primary factors 
weighed in applying the moral condi- 
tions outlined above to the teaching 
and study of the practice of hypnosis. 

As a final thought on the subject, an 
exhibition of the use of hypnosis, the 


YOU ASK: “Where does he live?”’ 


issue. 





The “you” is yourself, HPR reader. 
ticle or commentary or canonical response or homily, ete., appears in this 
Review, and whom you wish to write. 
base for him, and you will always find that address listed right under his 
name on the Table of Contents page, for example, p. 715 in this month’s 


To expedite your correspondence, particularly regarding questions for 
our “Questions Answered” editor, why not write directly to him? 


moral principles outlined being ob- 
served, would not necessarily be illicit. 
Such an exhibition, under proper cir- 
cumstances, could have for its purpose 
the proper education of people and the 
dispelling of popular fears concerning 
the scientific use of hypnosis. 





The “he” is the writer whose ar- 


The “where he lives” is home 




















NEW COMFORT for YOU! 
CONFESSIONAL CHAIRS 


A century of fine furniture making brings you this 
eoeliy upholstered confessional chair, the Confes- 
sion-Ease 





FABRIC 
COVERED 


Overall height 35”—back height 19”. e Hand-rubbed 
finish e Upholstered foam-rubber arm pads @ Kiln-dried 
hardwood frame @ 181” between arms—seat 20” 
deep « Seat cushion top 1814” from floor © Swivels 
completely within 30” space @ onary base, 
dome slides on legs. — Also available in: 


SETA COTE $125.00 
Elastic Naugahyde Vinyl .............+-. $95.00 
Specify color desired 
F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 

; SEATING CO. 


914S. WABASH CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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CHARTER MEMBER 


We are pleased to announce 
our association with the 
International Fund-Raising Institute. 
As a charter member 
we pledge our continued support 
of the Institute’s high standards 
in the interests of our profession. 


THOMAS E. 0’BRIEN 
& COMPANY 


e Fund-Raising Plans for Churches, Schools, 
Hospitals 


e Development Programs for High Schools 
and Colleges 


e Increased Parish Support Campaigns 
2949 Long Beach Rd., Oceanside, N.Y. 
ROckville Centre 4-9818 
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Valuable Theology Text 
CHRIST AND His SacRaAMENTs. By 
Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., Francis L. 
B. Cunningham, O.P., and Augustine 
Rock, O.P. (The Priory Press, Du- 
buque, 1958), pp. xvili + 630. $4.95. 
Under the general editorship of Fran- 
cis L. B. Cunningham, O.P., a group of 
Dominican professors at St. Rose Pri- 
ory, Dubuque, undertook the task of 
publishing a series of college texts in 
The first volume, Towards 
Marriage in Christ, appeared in 1957. 
A second volume, God and His Crea- 


theology. 


tion, was published in the beginning of 
1958. The third volume to appear in 
this series is Christ and His Sacra- 
ments, here under review. The title 
does not at once reveal the rich content 
of this volume. The theological trea- 
tises De Verbo Incarnato, De B. Maria 
Virgine, De Sacramentis and De Novis- 
simis are here made accessible to col- 
lege students. 

A general bibliography precedes the 
work. The first work to be recom- 
mended is the Swmma of St. Thomas in 
Benziger’s English edition, followed by 
a dozen other works within the reach of 
the average student. As for the gen- 
eral content, all is found that is ordi- 
narily found in a textbook of this kind. 
Chapters one to seven—we may call it 
Part One—treat the dogma of the In- 
carnation in the light of revelation and 
history. All the relevant questions and 
problems connected with this mystery 
are taken into consideration. The lan- 
cuage, besides, is precise, clear, and 
easily understandable. When discuss- 
ing the fittingness of the Inearnation 


the authors propose the conditioned pre- 
destination of the Incarnation against 
the absolute predestination of Duns 
Scotus. This is fair enough, since the 
Thomist view is better supported in the 
sources of Faith. 

With regard to this first part, the fol- 
lowing remarks may be made. On page 
70 the authors speak of a local synod at 
Constantinople in the fall of 499; from 
the context and history it is evident 
that the reference is to the local council 
held in Constantinople on October 21, 
450. The paragraph on the “Sacred 
Heart of Jesus” (p. 194) consists only 
of a few lines, and no reference to any 
of the papal encyclicals on this devo- 
tion is given. In the chapter, “Christ’s 
Life and Ministry,” the authors speak 
of David “to whom a special promise of 
the Messias was made” (p. 205). As 
the only Scripture reference, I] Kings 
23, 1 is given, which doesn’t make 
sense. 

Now some remarks concerning the 
second part of this work. Chapter 
eight speaks of “Mary, the Mother of 
God.” All the important aspects of 
dignity and position are considered, 
though maybe at times too summarily. 
Page 274 gives us a quotation from Ad 
Diem Illum by St. Pius X. The trans- 
lation reads: ‘Mary . merited for 
us de congruo . . . what Christ merited 
de condigno.”” The original Latin text, 
however, has “Maria promeret 
nobis” (“Mary merits for us”). The 
present tense shows that these words of 
St. Pius X are not to be taken as refer- 
ring to the historical objective Redemp- 
tion which occurred onee and for all, 
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but to Mary’s everpresent intercessory 
co-operation in the subjective redemp- 
tion. And in the paragraph on the 
“Queenship of Mary,” one expects to 
find at least a reference to Ad Coeli 
Reginam by Pius XII. It is satisfying, 
on the other hand, to find a few pages 
on “The Role of St. Joseph.” On page 
289 the proofreader overlooked “theo- 
lgian.” 

The third section, chapters nine to 
fifteen, considers the continuation of 
Christ’s redemptive work through the 
sacraments. This vast subject is 
treated in the usual order’ with 
adequate thoroughness. Sacramental 
grace is appropriately defined as ‘‘an in- 
trinsic perfection so modifying sancti- 
fying grace as to add a special vigor, 
as well as the right to actual graces 
when occasion demands, in order to ob- 
tain its special end relative to the 
Christian life” (p. 311). The chapters 
on “The Most Blessed Sacrament” and 
“The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass” con- 
tain probably the best pages. On page 
298 “intinsic principle” should be ‘“in- 
trinsic principle.” 

The treatise on the sacraments is fol- 
lowed by chapter sixteen, “The Mysti- 
‘al Body of Christ.” It is surprising 
to find this chapter at all in this vol- 
ume. The last section, chapter seven- 
teen, discusses “The Consummation of 
the Work of the Incarnate Word: The 
Glorification of the Just and the Pun- 
ishment of the Damned.” On _ page 
586 the following passages are cited to 
“prove, at least indirectly, the existence 
of purgatory: I Kings 31, 13; II Kings 
1,12; Tob. 4,17.” It is hard to see how 
these texts should prove the existence 
of purgatory. 

The work concludes with “A Serip- 
tural Harmony of the Life of Christ” 
and an adequate index of topies. All 
in all, I feel, many a teacher will profit- 
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ably use this textbook not only because 
of the adequate and clear treatment of 
the various subjects, but also because 
of the following general features. 
1) Each chapter begins with a sche- 


matic outline. Thus the _ progress 
through each chapter is no longer a 


valking in the dark. 2) Each chapter 
concludes with a “Summary and Con- 
clusion.”” These “Conclusions” will be 
of special help and interest; their vari- 
ous suggestions will form a_ bridge 
from the theoretical study of religious 
truths to their practical applications in 
everyday life. 3) Furthermore, at the 
end of each chapter a vibliographical 
note is given which will aid the student 
in his desire for a richer understanding 
of Christ and His sacraments. 4) 
Throughout the work stress is given to 
the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, a 
fact which renders the textbook more 
precious and probably also of more en- 
during value. 

With the few expressed 
earlier, we may take the introductory 
words of the General Editor our own: 
“This is indeed a treasure, and it is 
yours—for the digging.” 

Fipeuis Buck, 8.J. 
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to the Order of Preachers, have created 
a fine theological series, “Initiation 
The original French 
work, consisting of four volumes, was 
edited by A. M. Henry, O.P., and pub- 
lished by Les Editions du Cerf, Paris; 
the fourth and last volume appeared in 
1954. Fides Publishers undertook the 
task of publishing this French series in 
an English translation under the title, 
“The Theology Library.” This Eng- 
lish edition which comprises six vol- 


T héologique.”’ 


umes was prepared under the direction 
of the Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., of the 
Religion Department of the University 
of Notre Dame. The first volume, Jn- 
troduction to Theology was published 
in 1955 and reviewed in the pages of 
THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
(LXI [1956], 434-436). Volumes V 
and VI, to be reviewed here, conclude 
the series; they correspond to the 
fourth and last volume of the French 
edition, salut. Both 
volumes have been translated by Ange- 
line Bouchard who tackled a difficult 
task in a satisfactory way. 

Volume V, The Historical and Mys- 
tical Christ, is centered on the mys- 
teries of Christ, of Mary and the 
Chureh. The work may be divided into 


L’économie du 


three parts. 

Part One considers in four chapters 
the mystery of Christ. The subject 
matter of the first chapter is the Incar- 
nation, that is, the hypostatie union, 
its fitness, the perfections that result 
from it for the assumed human nature, 
and the prerogatives of the God-man. 
The second chapter considers the 
Savior’s life, His action and conduct, 
His teaching and His miracles. The 
third chapter is reserved for a study of 
Christ’s work, the redemption 
through His passion and death. The 
fourth chapter finally tells “The Glori- 
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ous Epic of Jesus Christ,” His resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and office as judge. 


Part Two studies the mystery of 
“The New Eve” as expressed in Mary 
and the Church. R. Laurentin wrote 
the chapter, “The Blessed Virgin,” and 
it may well be the most interesting sec- 
tion in the present volume. In enlight- 
ening pages the author shows us how 
the Marian doctrine developed in the 
Church “from the plenitude of the per- 
sonal and secret grace of the first in- 
stance to the social and manifest plen- 
itude that Mary radiates today from 
heaven.” Chapter six speaks of the 
Church, stressing especially the simi- 
larity between Mary and the Church. 
Christ has given life to the Church and 
associated her fully as companion to 
His redemptive work. Part Three 
treats of the Second Coming of Christ, 
of His return in triumph as judge of the 
living and the dead. 


Volume VI, Christ in His Sacra- 
ments, studies the mysterious gifts that 
are the specific means of our salvation, 
the sacraments. The wording of the 
title suggests at the same time the re- 
lationship to the subject matter of Vol- 
ume V: Christ, the way, the truth, the 
life, from whom all salvation comes. 
Since the sacraments of the Church form 
a single whole, the first chapter on 
“The Sacraments in General” presents 
a preliminary over-all view. In the fol- 
lowing chapters the sacraments are then 
presented in order under three classi- 
fications: The Sacraments of Christian 
Initiation (Baptism, Confirmation, and 
the Eucharist); the Sacraments of 
Healing (Penance and Extreme Unc- 
tion); the Sacraments of Ecclesiastical 
Society (Holy Orders and Matrimony). 


Each chapter in both volumes con- 
cludes with a paragraph of “Reflec- 


’ 


tions and Perspectives” in which prac- 
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tical applications and themes for 
study are suggested. At the end of 
ach chapter a selected bibliography is 
given. In Volume VI, at least, these 
bibliographies have not been simply 
translated from the French, but addi- 
tional entries of English works have 
been made. There are a few slips in 
these bibliographies, especially in Ger- 
man names (e.g., Vol. VI, p. 43; 89; 90; 
273). The volumes contain also a num- 
ber of illustrations. These illustrations 
have been inserted to stress the idea 
that not only the written documents, 
but also liturgical and artistic manifes- 
tations express the faith of the Chris- 
tians through the ages. Volumes V 
and VI show an Index of Proper Names 
as well as an Analytical Index; Volume 
VI, besides, offers “A short lexicon of 
theological terms.” 

As has been stated in the introduction 
to the first volume, this “Theology Li- 
brary” is “a work destined to be a 
teacher for the men and women of our 
times, a real initiation into theology, in 
view of the day when a more perfect 
synthesis will be created” (Vol. I, p. 
xiv). It remains doubtful, however, 
whether these studies can serve as a real 
initiation into theology for those who 
come to them without any previous for- 
mal training in theology and who will 
use these volumes apart from the guid- 
ance of a teacher. An abundance of 
matter is presented, maybe too much 
for the space available, and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the books 
make difficult reading for the uniniti- 
ated. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that each volume is a collective 
work. Ten different authors contrib- 
uted to these two volumes; it could 
hardly be avoided that a certain lack of 
proportion crept into the texts. An ad- 
ditional difficulty is caused by the 
Thomistie trend of the whole work. 
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The authors wished “to present tradi- 
tional theology, adhering most closely 
te St. Thomas” (ef. Vol. V, p. xi.) This 
adherence to St. Thomas may have led 
one or the other of the authors to a ra- 
ther too negative attitude toward other 
theological opinions. When speaking 
of the Redemption in theological tradi- 
tion, Fr. M. Mellet, O.P., writes: 
“After St. Thomas, the only name to re- 
member is that of Duns Scotus. And 
even then the originality of the ‘subtle 
Doctor’ often consists in misconstruing 
the theses of St. Thomas” (Vol. V, p. 
164). A similarly unfair presentation 
of non-Thomistie Christological theol- 
ogy may be seen in “An Outline of the 
Christological Thomistie 
teaching occupies the “position of equi- 
librium,” is the very heart of ‘orthodox 
theology.” Christological teaching of 
Seiller, O.F.M., Longpré, O.F.M., Gal- 
tier, S.J., on the contrary, show ‘“Antio- 
chian or leftist tendency,” a tendency 
“to stress the duality to the detriment of 
the Divine Personal Unity” (Vol. V, pp. 
62,64). Dom H. Diepen, O.8.B., on the 
other hand, shows an “Alexandrian or 
rightist tendency,” stressing “the unity 
to the detriment of the distinction in na- 
ture, and to the detriment of the human 
integrity of Christ” (Vol. V, p. 64). 
Though the uninitiated may not find 
what the original 


Heresies.” 


in these volumes 
French title implies, namely an “‘initia- 
tion to theology,” doubt 


that seminarians and priests will find 


there is no 


these volumes enlightening and enrich- 
ing. 


FiIpE.Lis Buck, S.J. 
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The preparations for, the entry into, 
and the actual pursuance of a battle 
appear quite different to the strategists 
behind the lines and to the battalion 
commander at the front. Readers who, 
re-creating the religious battleground of 
the sixteenth century, have witnessed 
the early campaigns of the Society of 
Jesus through the eyes of St. Ignatius 
and his aides-de-camp in Rome, may 
gain new insight from Father Ban- 
gert’s study of Blessed Peter Favre, 
Ignatius’ senior field general. 

Thirteen years after Ignatius re- 
eruited him and eight years after he 
pronounced his vows on Montmartre, 
Peter Favre began a journal in which he 
recorded his experiences with special 
emphasis on those of his interior life. 
In Favre's collected works this auto- 
biographical sketch, the Memorial, fills 
204 pages, of which only fifteen describe 
the experiences of his first thirty-six 
years, that is, up to 1542; nearly two 
hundred pages detail the events of his 
last five. We have, moreover, nearly a 
hundred of Favre’s letters and, like the 
Memorial, they are highly personal in 
tone and content. Father Bangert, us- 
ing these and other primary sources to 
tell the story of Favre’s life and times, 
has cause to lament that Favre wrote so 
little in French, his native tongue. The 
mass of his writings is in Spanish, a 
language he never fully mastered and 
which he punctuated with frequent 
Latin phrases. 

Unfortunately Father Bangert, for all 
his impressive scholarship and use of 
scientific apparatus, fails in the role of 
interpreter. He never frees Favre from 
the artificiality of an alien idiom. He 
never translates him into the language 
of life. Bangert’s handling of two inci- 
dents illustrates his inability to picture 
Ignatius’ first companion as a man of 
ideals and ideas, alive to the needs of 
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the hour. First, there is the election. 
In 1540-41, each member was asked to 
make known his choice for general. Al- 
though Ignatius was elected unani- 
mously, four electors expressed an alter- 
nate choice. Three of them, Francis 
Xavier, Codure and Rodriguez, chose 
Favre, though Bangert never brings out 
the qualities of leadership which made 
him ‘“‘generabilis.” (The fourth elector 
who cast an alternate ballot was Favre 
himself.) And then there is the incident 
involving Cornelius Wischaven, a can- 
tor in Louvain who resigned to join the 
Society. The other canons, insisting 
that Wischaven was more important in 
the choir than he was in the confes- 
sional, requested Favre to act as arbiter 
in the dispute. Favre replied to their 
letter in straightforward, businesslike 
terms—plain language for which Ban- 
gert feels he must apologize. 


The title of the work is well chosen. 
It aptly describes Peter’s missionary 
travels which took him from Rome to 
Mainz, Cologne, Louvain, Coimbra, 
Valladolid, and many other educational 
and economic centers before he returned 
to Rome where he died. The work, 
however, never makes it quite clear 
why the zealous Savoyard was in such 
demand in these widely disparate areas. 
Certainly Favre was a retreat-master 
par excellence. In attracting such men 
as Peter Canisius and Francis Borgia 
to the Society he proved himself a phe- 
nomenally successful vocation director. 
But was he something more? In short, 
while it appears that Favre’s operations 
were more than the mere skirmishes of 
a guerrilla leader, the question remains: 
How did Favre’s activities tie in with 
the over-all strategy of his commanding 


officer? How did Ignatius see Favre's 
rule? How did he see it himself? 


Berarp L. MArRTHALER, O.F.M.Conv. 
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Guidance of Psychopaths 
PsYCHOTIC PERSONALITY AND NEUROSIS. 

By A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D.; trans- 

lated by Conrad W. Baars, M.D.; 

edited by Jordan Aumann, O.P. (P. 

J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1958), 

pp. 172. $3.50. 

In this “age of psychology” the analy- 
sis of human behavior has become the 
concern of everyone, and one simply 
does not “belong” unless he is familiar 
with the dynamic unconscious and the 
various mental mechanisms involved. 
Psychiatry has a relationship to every 
science of man, and whoever is con- 
cerned with guidance is expected to have 
some acquaintance with the findings 
and the techniques of psvehiatry. With 
something like this in mind the author 
directs his message to clergymen. This 
the priest can appreciate, for we should 
indeed be pleased to utilize empirical 
sciences whenever they contribute to a 
better understanding of human_ be- 
havior in general and the psychological 
aspects of religious practice in partic- 
ular. 

Psychopathic Personality and Neuro- 
cooperation between 
priest and psychiatrist and intends some 
improvement in this working relation- 
ship. The book contains information 
that should prove useful and stimulat- 
ing to a priest interested in the concept 
of cooperation itself and its implica- 
There is, first of all, 
the general description of types as well 
as examples drawn from actual clinical 
practice. 
to the pastoral guidance of the various 


sis presupposes 


tions for practice. 


Considerable space is given 


types of psychopathic personalities and 
of neurotics. The priest-reader_ will 
want to examine underlying assump- 
tions in the light of other knowledge he 
may already possess. 

The author considers the psycho- 
pathie personality to be the product of 


constitutional defect. Pastoral guid- 
ance of the psychopath must, therefore, 
be on the intellectual level, the author 
says, since emotions are constitutionally 
distorted in this type of individual, and 
this means they are permanentiy dis- 
torted. 

The reader will not find convincing 
evidence that the thesis is either valid 
or hopeful. One should not conclude 
to a hereditary, constitutional defect 
until all the environmental possibilities 
have been exhausted. Yet the author 
does admit environmental factors or ex- 
periences in infancy, which, it is under- 
stood, have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of the psychopathie personality. 
If the cause of such psychopathology is 
constitutional only, it would seem that 
therapy would have to be medical only, 
or, if the prognosis is poor, then merely 
custodial. 

At any rate, the guidance of psycho- 
paths, the author concludes, must in- 
volve the two qualities of “rationality 
and affection” (p. 71). Through guid- 
ance it appears that the psychopath 
learns somehow to “live with” his con- 
genital defect, and apparent changes 
are merely superficial, external con- 
formity. 

In terms of the unity of personality, 
we should hesitate to say that a per- 
sonality defect is totally either con- 
genital or psychogenic. The clinical 
syndrome may be predominantly either 
physiological or psychological, but we 
cannot say that the pathology is ex- 
clusively one or the other. Because of 
the substantial unity of the human per- 
son there is a causal interrelationship 
between body and soul, so that person- 
ality or psychological makeup can bring 
about physiological changes, as is evi- 
dent from psychosomatic medicine. 
Likewise, one’s physical condition cer- 
tainly affects one’s state of mind. The 
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personality at any particular moment is 
the resultant of many factors, and 
therapy would be rash to discard for- 
ever any particular approach; nor 
should the possibility of personality 
change be ruled out, however hopeless 
the case may seem. Otherwise therapy 
becomes pointless. 

As for pastoral guidance, Dr. Terruwe 
is clear that it must be on the rational 
level, tempered by Christian charity. 
This is consistent with her admonition 
tnat the priest remain always a priest 
and never a_pseudo-psychotherapist. 
From his seminary days the priest is 
taught to function precisely in the role 
of priest, and this he must do on the 
rational, conscious level, and charitably. 
Hence, Dr. Terruwe deals now with 
traditional pastoral advice in a new 
setting. 
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The pastoral care of the neurotic per- 
son differs somewhat from that of the 
psychopath, for, unlike the psycho- 
pathic personality disturbance which is 
a constitutional defect, neurosis is ac- 
quired, according to Dr. Terruwe. As 
was said earlier when, in the case of the 
psychopathic personality, we indicated 
the possibility of something more than 
constitutional defect, so also there are 
psychiatrists who would deny the 
totally psychogenic origin of neurosis. 
The rather extensive practice of drug 
therapy would lead one to suppose that 
the assumption of physiological com- 
ponents in neurosis is rather common. 


At any rate, Dr. Terruwe sees the 
‘ause of neurosis as due to repression 
which “consists in the fact that an emo- 
tion of the pleasure appetite is repressed 
by an emotion of the utility appetite, 
thus preventing the former from attain- 
ing its natural object” (p. 108). Two 
kinds of neurosis, depending on the type 
of personality afflicted, result from this 
repression: the “fear neurosis” and the 
“energy neurosis.”” There is also a 
third, or mixed, type, namely “the fear 
neurosis camouflaged by energy” (p. 
132 ff). 

Dr. Terruwe makes a plea for com- 
petent guidance of neurotics, and the 
priest needs to examine the case as 
presented. However, the author has not 
solved the more basic problem, namely 
the relationship of psychiatrist and 
priest-counsellor or confessor. In this 
regard there is room for much elarifica- 
tion, and the priest should study the 
author’s presentation for the purpose of 
acquainting himself with the contro- 
versial elements involved. What both 
priest and psychiatrist must realize— 
and Dr. Terruwe does not seem to real- 
ize it—is that one sees the other through 
the eyes of the patient. Whereas the 
author urges the priest to find out from 
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... Then, too, the authors are to be 
complimented for retaining an approach 
to Moral that has suddenly become mod- 
ern and acclaimed widely. In Europe at 
the present time several works have ap- 
peared based on the call of Christ to come 
follow Him. Christian life in all its splen- 
dor is studied in Moral from the more 
lenient obligation of the strict minimum 
to the heights of perfection. To the con- 
fessor is left the delicate task of making 
the necessary applications and adaptations 
to the individual case. Hence the confes- 
sor must know what is taught in manuals 
more casuistic in their presentation of the 
same subject. It seems to this reviewer 
that these two volumes by Fathers Mc- 
Hugh and Callan are a happy combina- 
tion of both approaches to Moral. In the 
section on Special Moral the authors 
stress the beauty of the virtues and point 
out the sins induced into the life of the 
Christian who has not sufficiently em- 
braced that particular virtue. And all 
this is done in a practical fashion. On page 
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forded him an appreciation of the more 
noble and the more generous. These vol- 
umes are a good investment on the part 
of any priest.” —W. F. A., in Pastoral Life, 
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the psychiatrist rather than the pa- 
tient what exactly transpired in 
therapy, still she commits the same 
fault when she criticizes priests for what 
they allegedly said in confession (p. 
118). The illustrative examples pre- 
sented would warrant a more sympa- 
thetic consideration if, instead of writ- 
ing “the confessor told the penitent . . .,” 
the author had written “the patient 
understood the confessor to say. ss 
Even if the patient reported accurately 
what was said—as they frequently do 
—still, it remains possible that the 
patient’s interpretation of the total 
situation is faulty—or neurotic, let us 
say. Aside from this sort of thing, one 
does not feel that the author has a very 
kindly understanding of the priest in 
the confessional situation. It is signifi- 
cant in confession that a person judges 
and accuses himself, and the confessor 
is rather inclined to look for excusing 
causes or mitigating circumstances. 
What might appear obvious after hours 
of therapy may not be so evident to a 
confessor dealing only momentarily 
with “a mere voice.” 

Understanding needs to be on both 
sides, and the psychiatrist understands 
when he considers how his patient is 
likely to behave in confession. What 
mechanisms are operating when the pa- 
tient enters the confessional? What 
does he say in confession and what ac- 
tually does he mean? What interpre- 
tation is he likely to place on the con- 
fessional experience? Patients conduct 
themselves in confession very much as 
they do in the clinic; yet the confessor 
must assume that the person is normal 
until the opposite is proven. What is 
important to both psychiatrist and 
priest in their cooperative but distinct 
roles is that they realize they are look- 
ing at each other through neurotic eyes. 
The tales a patient takes to the psy- 
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chiatrist undergo the same re-editing as 
those he carries to the priest. 

With regard to the requirements 
necessary for the clergyman charged 
with the guidance of neurotic persons, 
Dr. Terruwe names “thorough under- 
standing” and “great devotion.” Semi- 
nary training attempts to supply these. 
Priests have been handling emotional 
problems for centuries, and pastoral 
theology has been receptive to what- 
ever contribution psychological science 
makes toward a better understanding of 
these problems. Different terminology 
and new theories should be examined, 
but it is questionable whether the 
basie relationships need such radical 
revision. The spontaneous expertness 
that comes from experience and devo- 
tion to others remains the deciding 
factor in spiritual direction. Whatever 
the theory or the new labels that de- 
scribe it, the wisdom of the ages should 
not be too lightly cast aside. 

Dr. Terruwe says that cooperation 
between clergyman and _ psychiatrist 
“requires mutual confidence” (p. 146). 
Priests give evidence of confidence 
when they send a penitent to a psychia- 
trist, as they frequently do. They 
manifest the same confidence when they 
discount the many unkind things 
patients tell them about their therapist. 
Confidence in psychiatry is also mani- 
fest even in seminary texts on moral 
theology, which devote large areas to a 
consideration of factors that lessen 
freedom and even remove responsibility. 
Texts 
specifically to pastoral psychiatry. Fre- 


also contain sections devoted 
quently there are courses given by psy- 
chiatrists in the seminary. The picture 
is really not so bleak as Dr. Terruwe 
paints it, and we should stop insinuat- 
ing that priests do not know about 


people. 
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But can one say the same of psy- 
chiatry with regard to religion? If an 
understanding of psychiatry is so essen- 
tial for the priest, could not the psy- 
chiatrist profit from a more careful 
study of pastoral theology? 

Nevertheless, priests should read the 
book, but with a critical sense of evalu- 
ation, for it contains many careless 
statements and inconsistencies. Yet it 
is a well-intentioned book, and it is un- 
fortunate that it will have side-effects 
not intended by the author. There are 
details—psychiatrie as well as theolog- 
ical—which the priest will question; 
issues he will challenge; and clarifica- 
tions he will require. He may be helped 
by the book; he may be confused by it. 
Nevertheless, he must read it, for this 
much is certain: he will see what prob- 
lems are involved. And this he needs 
to do. 

Ramon A. pit NArDo 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 
THE INFANT OF PraGcue. By Rev. Lud- 
vik Nemec, Ph.D. (Benziger 

Brothers, Ine., New York, N. Y., 

1958), pp. 304. $5.95. 

The veneration of the Infant Jesus of 
Prague is increasingly becoming an in- 
tegral part of the liturgical cult in the 
Catholic Chureh. Fr. Ludvik Nemec 
treats this subject in a most informative 
and interesting manner in his latest 
work, The Infant of Prague. 

Fr. Nemec, an American priest of 
Czech origin, a man of vast theological 
and philosophical training, is author of 
numerous previously published works, 
outstanding among them being Church 
and State in Czechoslovakia (1955). 

In his new book Fr. Nemec first an- 
alyzes the theological basis for the ven- 
eration of the Infant Jesus. He then 
devotes himself to the history of the 
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veneration of the Infant of Prague, 
which is based on a miraculous statue of 
of the Infant King. According to his- 
torically well-founded tradition, this 
statue was brought to Bohemia by a 
noble Spanish lady, Maria Manriquez 
de Lara, who, in 1556, married a Czech 
nobleman, Vratislav Perstyn. Lady 
Polyxena Lobkowitz, daughter of Maria 
Manriquez, gave the statue to the Car- 
melites of Prague in 1628. Later, in 
1655, the Carmelites enshrined the 
statue in their church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Victory, and here it has been 
venerated until the present time. 

Fr. Nemec follows this historical de- 
lineation by depicting the extent of the 
veneration of the Infant of Prague 
throughout the Catholie Church in all 
parts of the world. He concludes his 
book with traditional and recent prayers 
and hymns to the Infant of Prague and 
with official documents of the Holy See 
and the archbishops of Prague dealing 
with the subject. There are also illus- 
trations of the miraculous statue, the 
church of Our Lady of Victory and the 
persons concerned with the cult of the 
Infant. 

It is apparent that the author has a 
tender affection for the Infant Jesus of 
Prague. Nevertheless, his book is a sci- 
entific work, based on documents and 
historical sources, logically conceived 
and methodically achieved. 

An appropriate foreword was written 
by the Most Rev. Ambrose L. Ondrak, 
O.S.B., Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, Illinois. 

Tu. J. Zupex, O.F.M. 


ComMunaAL Lire. Edited by Albert Plé 
O.P. (The Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1958), 320 pages. $4.50. 


This collection of papers on the com- 
munal life forms the eighth volume in 
the wholly admirable Religious Life 
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series. Its subject matter alone would 
recommend it to the attention of reli- 
gious, since it deals with one of the 
essential constituents of the religious 
life. It is now particularly welcome 
because of the increasing number of 
problems which this aspect of the relli- 
gious life involves in today’s changing 
world. The evolving social structures 
of the world have had a sharp influence 
upon the common life of the religious 
and this book brings those influences 
into clear focus and offers practical 
suggestions of inestimable value. There 
is scarcely any aspect of the communal 
life that does not receive here a treat- 
ment that is lucid and informed. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the history of communal life in the 
Church and gives perspective to today’s 
problems, while the second section is 
devoted to the theological principles 
governing the communal life. The third 
section discusses some of the most im- 
portant practical questions facing su- 
periors and those engaged in training 
religious in the present-day situation. 
These problems are handled with deli- 
eacy and frankness and with full aware- 
ness of the data of modern psychology. 
The chapters on the social psychology 
of the common life and on the motives 
for entering the cenobitie life deserve 
the most careful study by superiors and 
subjects alike. They cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

The need for adaptation that has 
been constantly stressed by the sover- 
eign Pontiff poses problems also for 
the common life of religious. The reli- 
gious life cannot develop in isolation 
from contemporary socio-cultural pat- 
terns, if for no other reason than the fact 
that its subjects are drawn from that 
society and reflect its orientations. Yet 
religious superiors are often hard put 
to it to find any balanced and super- 
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natural minded practical guide to help 
them achieve this adaptation without 
impairing the spirit of their institute 
and the supernatural ideals it embodies. 
They will find this book opportune, 
reasoned, and judicious. It is a 
thorough and highly competent study 
of almost all the aspects of community 
life, a worthy successor to the other 
volumes in this series. 

Rosert W. GLEAsoN, S.J. 


HanpBook oF Mora THEOLOGY. By 
Dominic M. Priimmer, O.P. (P. J. 
Kenedy « Sons, N. Y., 1958), pp. 496. 
$4.00. 

The author of this work died in 1931, 
leaving behind a well-established repu- 
tation as a moralist, both among those 
who had been privileged to attend his 
classes at the University of Fribourg in 
Switzerland, and also among those who 
had become familiar with his writings, 
especially the complete set of texts 
published as Manuale Theologiae Mo- 
ralis. In 1921 Fr. Priimmer himself 
produced a summary of the Manuale, 
a Vademecum briefly and clearly out- 
lining the substance of the larger work. 
It is the Vademecwm of Priimmer, 
translated by Fr. Gerald Shelton, and 
edited for American usage by Fr. John 
Nolan, that is now offered in English as 
a handbook. The Latin editions be- 
tween Priimmer’s time and the pres- 
ent were under the care of Fr. Engel- 
bert Minch, O.P. 

Inasmuch as the book is an accurate 
translation of that of the noted moralist, 
one can only praise its clarity and 
fundamental soundness of content, 
allowing room for disagreement with 
those opinions proper to the writer, and 
not yet settled by authoritative deci- 
sions of the Church. Since the original 
Latin summary was done by the author 
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The priest can very easily fall into a 
pattern of mechanical recitation of 
the prayers of the Mass and routine 
performance of the rites of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


Father Schnitzler has written a two- 
volume work which should receive a 
warm welcome from priests and 
seminarians. It is as its title indi- 
cates—a book of meditation on the 
Mass _ itself. Leaning heavily on 
Nicholas Gihr and Joseph Jung- 
mann for the historical and liturgical 
data, Father Schnitzler succeeds 
admirably in presenting this ma- 
terial in a manner that will immedi- 
ately absorb the interest of the 
reader. His brief, laconic points 
of meditation for the priest are 
unusually apt and provocative. 
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himself, the work emerges better than 
those condensations made by someone 
other than the original writer. The 
handbook faithfully reproduces the 
principal teachings of Moral Theology 
as interpreted by Priimmer, and should 
prove helpful to priests and seminarians 
who have already covered the more 
complete course. While it may also 
aid others (the publisher suggests doc- 
tors, lawyers, social workers, ete.), one 
must remember that it is a summary, 
and therefore offers a somewhat less 
than full explanation of important ques- 
tions. All readers will appreciate the 
inclusion in one appendix of the text of 
the 1957 Motu Proprio on Evening 
Masses and the Eucharistic Fast, and 
American priests will find a handy ref- 
erence to the latest Quinquennial Fac- 
ulties of American Ordinaries in still 
another appendix. The change of the 
application of the regulations on Fast 
and Abstinence from the Vigil of the 
Assumption to that of the Immaculate 
Conception is noted correctly in one in- 
stance (n.497,2,d) but neglected in an- 
other (n.493,c.). 

Avoysius J. WetsH, 8.T.D. 


Mosaic or A BisHop. Edited by Rev. 
Maurice E. Reardon, 8.T.D. (Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati 1958), pp. 365. 
$6.00. 


When a man of the stature of the late 
Archbishop MeNicholas of Cincinnati 
passes from the scene of his earthly 
labors, it is but natural to expect that 
in due time the story of his life will be 
written. It is too early now to expect 
a critical evaluation of his life and 
work; the Archbishop has been dead 
only eight years. More time must 
elapse before we can properly evaluate 
his work and assign him a place among 
the Churchmen who have served the 
Church in the United States. 
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Meanwhile a book has appeared 
which does give us some insight into 
the character and the thinking of Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas. Mosaic of a 
Bishop is a collection of his writings 
and speeches grouped together under 
twenty-six headings, each of which con- 
stitutes a chapter in the book. These 
selections cover a wide range of topics, 
such as funeral sermons, sermons on the 
establishment of an archdiocese, educa- 
tion, the Catholic press, Catholic chari- 
ties, philosophy, seminary training, 
Legion of Deceney, and Eucharistic 
Congress. The book concludes with 
the funeral sermon for the Archbishop 
preached by the late Very Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, O.P. 

Mosaic of a Bishop is no ordinary 
collection of excerpts from the works of 
aman. Considerable imagination went 
into the making of this book, from the 
choice of a title, the attractive cover 
jacket, the thumb-nail sketch of some 
phase of the Archbishop’s character 
which precedes each chapter, to the 
typographical arrangement of the book. 
The editor of the book is a former secre- 
tary of the late Archbishop, the Rever- 
end Maurice Reardon. Archbishop 
Alter contributes the Introduction. 

The choice of the title was a happy 
one. As one reads the various selections 
from the works of the Archbishop, to- 
gether with the introductory note to 
ach chapter by the editor, one gains an 
insight into some phase of the Arch- 
bishop’s thinking. As they are as- 
sembled, like the pieces of a mosaic, 
there emerges a more complete picture 
of the Archbishop’s character and think- 
ing as they are revealed in his own 
words. 

The reviewer would endorse the words 
of Archbishop Alter: “This book is 
ideally suited for being read in the re- 
fectories of religious houses of priests 
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and sisters, in seminaries, at confer- 
ences, retreats, and the like.” This re- 
viewer would also add that the book 
could well be used by teachers of Eng- 
lish on the college level. Students 
could well learn from Archbishop Me- 
Nicholas how to express logical think- 
ing in clear, forceful, precise English. 
Credit must be given to St. Anthony 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey, who 
printed the book. The uncrowded 
pages of clear, legible type enhance the 

pleasure of reading the book. 
Caru J. Ryan, Pu.D. 


A History or CarHouic Higher Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED States. By 
Edward J. Power (The ‘Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1958), 
pp. xii + 383. $7.00. 

The impact of Catholie higher educa- 
tion on American culture cannot be de- 
nied, even by its most devastating crit- 
ics. All who are associated with Cath- 
olic higher education are motivated by 
the hope that the quality of this im- 
pact will continue to improve. The fact 
that it has improved qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively is one of the im- 
portant conclusions derived from Ed- 
ward J. Power’s present book. For in 
A History of Catholic Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States the author pre- 
sents a frank description of the humble 
beginnings of an extremely large and 
important segment of American educa- 
tion. 

The reader who is seeking a_ book 
which offers the “everything has always 
been wonderful” attitude will not be 
pleased with what he finds in these 
pages. Dr. Power is as willing con- 
structively to criticize as he is to praise. 
The reader, on the contrary, should be 
pleased to note the tremendous strides 
and the innumerable improvements in 
Catholie higher education in a rela- 


tively short time. Certainly whatever 


academic improvements have come 
about were not effected overnight. 


The author cites the debt owed to Rev. 
John A. Zahm, C.8.C., for his pioneer 
work in the field of improving faculties 
and standards. 

There is so much of value in this his- 
tory that the reader will find it difficult 
to pin-point Dr. Power’s most impor- 
tant contribution. There is also matte 
for contemplation for those to whom ed- 
ucation is a vital issue. The fact that 
of all the existing Catholic universities 
only nine grant the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree, and, of these nine, five offer 
degrees only in a limited number of 
areas, is a statistic worthy of reflection. 

A reading of Dr. Power’s book brings 
with it a pride which stems from asso- 
ciation with the institutions of which he 
It brings hope, too, that insti- 
tutions for Catholic higher education 
will continue to turn out graduates of 
the caliber of the author, who, once ed- 
ucated, are willing to take their places 
among the truly intellectual. 

Francis J. Lopato, Pu.D. 


writes. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Yoke of Divine Love by Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller is, according to its 
subtitle “a study in conventual perfec- 
tion.” Souls seeking to conform them- 
selves to the pattern of Christ according 
to the monastic ideal will find here 
sound, witty and profoundly spiritual 
advice about prayer, reading, silence, 
labor and enclosure. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first, 
“The Yoke of the Religious Life,” is a 
study of the vows and proposes the goal 
of the perfection of charity. The sec- 
ond, “The Yoke of Prayer,” examines 
one aspect of charity, the love of God as 
proved in prayer. The third, “The 
Yoke of Community Life,” 
charity as shown to others in religion. 


considers 
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This is a beautiful book. It has dignity 
and power. Templegate, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1958, xii + 238, $3.75. 

Recollection, The Soul of Action is 
a forthright little book for busy men 
and women. It was written by the very 
busy Franciscan Bishop of Brazil, Dom 
Henrique Golland Trindade. The be- 
ginner will find him a true guide in the 
great art of combining prayer and ac- 
tion. The proficient will find new in- 
sights and stirring incentives in the six- 
teen chapters beginning with “The 
Recollection of God” and closing with 
“The Recollection of Death.” Both be- 
ginner and proficient will understand, 
as never before, the three basic elements 
of true recollection that are summed up 
in the words of Osee: “Behold I will 
allure her, and will lead her into the wil- 
derness: and I will speak to her heart” 
(2:14). First, there is a great attrac- 
tion for God and the things of God; 
second, the turning away of the mind 
from the things of earth; third, intimate 
and loving union with God. St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, 1958, xii + 166 pp., $2.00. 


The Spirit of Love is the fifth book 
by Father Stephen Sweeney, C.P. on 
the subject of “man’s most precious 
treasure.” It is a collection of prayers, 
prayerful selections for reading and in- 
spiring subjects for prayer. This col- 
lection has variety, originality, simplic- 
ity and depth. It ean be studied with 
profit for hours or opened for a moment 
at random. Each reader will soon have 
a list of favorite pages. Here are some 
suggestions for the list: “A litany of 
gratitude to the most holy Trinity,” 
“Interesting acts of love of God,” 
“Seven ways of increasing in love,” and 
the hauntingly beautiful “Let me please 
God.” Manus Langan Press, Scranton, 
Penna., 1958, 216 pp. 

KS. 
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Rome Eternal is a pictorial account 
and narrative of the four great periods 
of the history of the city of Rome. A 
series of beautiful photographs, exam- 
ples of the best in architecture, paint- 


ing and sculpture typify the four 
Romes: the pagan era; the early 


Christian; the Renaissance; the papacy 
of Pius XII. The inspirational con- 
ception and technical skill of Joseph 
Vadala permeates the selection of sub- 
jects. The pictures are embellished by 
a superb description by Paul Horgan, 
winner of several literary awards, Pul- 
itizer, Bancroft and Harper prizes. 

The material of the book, both pic- 
tures and text, was originally presented 


in four half-hour programs on “The 
Catholic Hour” over the National 


Broadcasting Company. 

For those who have not had an op- 
portunity to visit Rome, this book is a 
reminder of the treasures of the Eternal 
City; and, for those who have been to 
Rome, it is a must for remembrance. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York, 
1959. 196 pp., $4.50. 


As a general rule, space in the book 
review section of a monthly makes it 
at least very difficult to single out a 
pamphlet for mention. Here an excep- 
tion must be made, and we strongly 
recommend Why Can’t Catholics At- 
tend Protestant Services? by William B. 
Faherty, S.J. (Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 
Mo.). Fr. Faherty wraps up his case 
in a neat little formula, and parish 
priests are well advised to stock up on 
this ten-cent booklet for the many 
people who inquire on this very point. 
High-school libraries and _ spiritual 
counselors should welcome this item. 


J.C.P. 
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Businessmen Aren’t O eres 


T.. Church’s concern for the workingman stems from the Catholic 
msistence on the dignity of the individual and his God-given rights. Anyone familiar 
with the trade union movement knows the tremendous impetus given its struggles by 
the Christian social doctrines of Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII. 

Our own country has, in the last two or three decades, witnessed an enormous 
growth in the strength and prosperity of labor. This is to the good. However, there is 
this real danger: in the process of recognizing the dignity and rights of labor, some are 
prone to devaluate the corresponding dignity and rights of the capitalist. Just as the 
abuses of economic liberalism caused an exploitation of labor, so also a concerted effort 
to downgrade the rights of capital will smooth the way for a denial of private ownership. 

Any heedless demeaning of businessmen is not only anti-democratic, it is also anti- 
Christian. It comes with ill grace when those who should know better point to the 
American merchant as a copybook model of the ogre, crouching in a plush leather chair 
while sharpening his fangs in preparation for dining on the proletariat. With the 
intricate and vexing problems that confront him today—competition, taxes, rising costs, 
personnel relations—the average businessman is a plagued soul indeed and a God-fearing 
man. 

In a recent article in a national Catholic magazine, the author of an otherwise 
splendid analysis of the corrosive evil of secularism seemed to adopt an obscurantist 
attitude toward the role of the businessman. He wrote: “In the world of business, 
industry, and finance, secularism is in its native environment. This is the realm of the 
world, and worldliness flourishes naturally. Money, profit, interest, wages, and the 
products of industry and agriculture: these are the goods of the world. Only the 
naive businessman regularly thinks of these worldly goods as belonging to God and 
intended to serve his glory.” 

It is, very often, this same businessman, naive and otherwise, who is expected to 
come through handsomely on a church financial drive; whose initiative, money, and 
readiness to take chances make employment a reality for many others less endowed than 
he. It is a simplist error to describe concern for material profits in terms of materialism 
and secularism. A far more reprehensible brand of materialism is found in those who are 
ever ready to go after more and more of the material benefits of industry and commerce, 
without accepting responsibility for the proper functioning of a nation’s economy. And 
that responsibility is something the businessman can never forget if the wheels are to 
keep running. 

Some sectors of American Catholic thought might profitably meditate on these 
balanced words of Pius XII: “If... the merchant aims and strives 
to circulate worldly goods, duttncd} by God for the advantage of 
all, and takes them where they must serve and in a manner to 
make them serve well, then indeed is he a good and true servant 
of society, a guarantee against misery, a promoter of general 
prosperity.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
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Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Priests and Catholic Laymen are Saying About Foley Associates... 


“This was the first drive that has been a 
rewarding and enjoyable experience through- 
out... A committee for any new drive could 
be organized from the group that worked on 
the St. James drive on five minutes’ notice, 
so long as it was to be conducted by Foley 
Associates.” 
Goal: $225,000 


Robert D. MeAuliffe, Chairman 
Result: $336,000 si 


St. James Parish, Syracuse, N. 


“We sincerely believe that the outstanding 
success of this campaign, in the number and 
amount of pledges far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes, was due in large measure to 
your direction.” 


Goal: $250,000 


Rt. Rev. Richard K. Burns, Pastor 
Result: $374,403 s 


St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y 


TYPICAL F/A CAMPAIGNS 


Goal Results 
St. Gilbert’s, Grayslake, Il. $200,000 $225,565 
St. Robert's, Milwaukee, Wis. 350,000 465,000 
St. Margaret Mary, Milwaukee 300,000 415,466 
Catholic High School, Appleton 600,000 1,351,654 
St. Mary’s, Corning, N.Y. 200,000 301,065 
St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y. 250,000 374,403 


Goal Results 

St. Margaret Mary, Orlando, Fla.. $200,000 $205,461 
Cathedral H.S. (Addition) 

St. Cloud, Minn. 750,000 931,000 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 

Conception, Syracuse, N.Y... 300,000 353,932 
St. Anthony of Padua, Utica, N.Y. 230,000 248,194 
Holy Cross, Dover, Del... .. 100,000 145,000 


For further information at no obligation, write or phone collect 
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LUX 
DOMINI 


An 8-Day light of 
pure olive oil and 


beeswax blend. 


MISSA BRAND 
ALTAR BRAND 
PARAFFIN SANCTOLITE 


@ Metallic foil seals identify the contents 
and provide protection against dust and 
other contamination. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


Established 1855 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Branches: Boston New York 
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Made with Unfailing Regard 
for Their Sacred Purpose 
in the Church 


SANCTOLITES 
by Will & Baumer 


Superior in performance and quality, the Lux 
Domini Sanctolite conforms to the letter and 
spirit of Canon 1271. It is made of finest quality 
pure olive oil and selected and tested grades of 
100 per cent pure beeswax. Each light burns a 
full eight days. 





Other Will & Baumer 8-Day Sanctuary Lights: 


MISSA — 6624% pure beeswax and 33'3% other waxes. 


ALTAR — 51% pure beeswax, balance of other waxes. 
8-DAY PARAFFIN -— Blended entirely of selected, re- 


fined paraffin waxes. 





The Complete Line of Will & Baumer 8-Day 
Sanctuary Lights Provides These 
Important Advantages 


Clear, steady flame with high visibility for eight 
full days. Bottle-shaped containers fit standard 
sanctuary lamps, are quick and easy to replace 
and light. Remain fresh in storage. Will & 
Baumer Sanctuary Lights fit liturgical prescrip- 
tion or diocesan requirements and are suited in 
every way to the purpose for which they are 
made. And there is a light tailored to the eco- 
nomic realities of every parish. 


We invite you to select your Sanctuary Lights from 
the Will & Baumer complete Sanctuary Light Line. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Montreal 








